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T= paper which Mr. Daly, of the Illinois Central, read before 

the Traveling Engineers last week on tonnage rating gives 
the valuable ideas which are to be expected from him because of 
his long experience and the particular attention which he has 
given to this subject. There can be no question as to the im- 
portance of emphasizing the principle of equated tonnage as the 
basis for engine rating. There may, perhaps, be differences of 
opinion as to the value of certain investigations, such as studies 
of the physics of the effect of the cold weather on train resist- 
ance and the tentative formulae derived therefrom, but, anyhow, 
they all have to be checked and modified by practice. The 
problem is so big and so complicated that it has to be looked at 
and analyzed from many points of view. In the last analysis we 
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have to come back to cut-and-try methods to determine what to 
do in a given case in,order to move the freight economically. 
Often, as Mr. Daly says, more money is lost in overloading than 
in underloading, and he is equally right in emphasizing freight 
density as a factor in determining the size of trains. No direc- 
tion of development can be considered separately in efforts to 
improve the efficiency of operation; heavier power, lower grades, 
additional tracks and better employees must each play their 
part. 


EB depcienes are wide differences of opinion about the drinking 

of intoxicants by enginemen while off duty. These differ- 
ences are not only as to the extent to which it is feasible to en- 
force regulations, but also as to the relative importance to be 
attached to the whole subject. Everyone may agree that drink- 
ing should be “reduced to a minimum,” but there is a world of 
difference between the attitude of the man who feels that drink- 
ing is one of the things that enginemen should not do, and thé 
man who says that drinking is tie thing that enginemen must 
not do. The attitude of lccal lodges of the enginemen’s union, 
the feasibility of requiring an engineman to come into the pres- 
erce of a respcnsible officer before taking out his engine, the 
practicability of learning at first-hand and through fellow em- 
ployees and special agents the habits of men while off duty, are 
all local problems, the difficulty of solution of which varies with 
the locality, the temper of the public, and the character of the 
officers. But there is not one of these problems which presents 
insurmountable difficulties; and the discussions presented else- 
where in this issue give indications as to how each can be solved. 
It is simply a question of whether or not the result of the en- 
forcement of a rule requiring total abstinence is worth the ef- 
fort. The engineman is by tradition the highest paid of railway 
employees. His position gives him the respect of the commu- 
nity in which he lives. The amount of physical labor, hard- 
ship and mechanical skill required of him is, as a matter of fact, 
comparatively small. What he is paid for is the ability to con- 
centrate his attention on his job for several hours without the 
supervision of the foreman. He has a position of trust. Is it 
not reasonable to demand that his habits be such as to fit him 
for that trust? 





OR some years the railways of the United States have been 
passing through the fires of adversity. Apparently they 

are now to be tried in the crucible of prosperity. The only good 
year they had in the last five was 1910. The reports now show 
general increases in earnings, and the indications are they will 
continue to. It 4s a trite saying that many can stand adversity 
better than prosperity. There is no question, however, as to 
which most people prefer to be tested by. There are two 
reasons for being apprehensive regarding the effect of the re- 
turn of prosperity on the railways. One is that they, like 
other people and concerns, may be tempted to return to some 
of their bad habits. Prosperity has sometimes begotten ex- 
travagance, and some other practices which, not to put too fine 
a point on it, are not judicious. The other reason for being 
apprehensive about the return of prosperity is that it may in- 
vite a renewal of the agitation for reductions in rates. How- 
ever, it would seem that the experience of the last five or six 
years should exert a salutary influence on both those who 
manage railways and those who regulate them. . The adversity 
the roads have been going through has been largely due to the 
policy of regulation that has been followed, and the policy of 
regulation has been largely due to past errors of omission. and 
commission on the part of railway officers. It does not seem 
inreasonable to hope that railway men will remember in the 
days of prosperity the things they suffered in the days of ad- 
versity and the causes thereof. As for the public and the regu- 
lating authorities, they surely must have learned something 
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within the ‘ast few years regarding the inevitable effects of a 
narrow and restrictive policy of regulation. The policy fol- 
lowed, together with general business conditions, caused heavy 
reductions in the expenditures of railways for equipment and 
supplies, and almost entirely stopped new construction. These 
things, in turn, aggravated and prolonged the industrial de- 
pression. However good business may become, it will take 
long for the railways to recover from the effects of the hard- 
ships suffered during the last five years, and to catch up with 
the needed work of improvement and new construction. The 
great need in future will be, not cheaper, but more adequate, 
better and safer transportation. If public sentiment and public 
regulation concentrate on securing these things they will do 
great good, although an incidental effect will be to hinder re- 
ductions, and, perhaps, to make necessary some increases, in 
rates. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF RAILWAY OPERATION. 


HE earlier regulation of railways dealt chiefly with rates. 
Now in almost every state the legislatures and commis- 
sions are actively engaged in regulating operation. Probably few 
persons realize how many laws regulating operation already 
have been enacted. How many are aware, for example, that 
laws regulating the number of men who must be employed in 
train crews or the experience they must have had, have been 
passed in 21 states—Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania South Dakota, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin? 
Besides the federal law regulating the hours of service of rail- 
way employees, statutes for the same purpose have been passed 
in 25 states, as follows: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. Laws regulating 
the kind of cabooses that must be used have been passed in 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin—16 in all. 
Fourteen laws regulating locomotive headlights have been 
enacted—in Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. There has been boiler in- 
spection legislation in Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wisconsin, and also by the federal 
government. ' 

It would be hard to give facts that would more strikingly 
illustrate the contemporary tendency to regard legislation as the 
specific for all the ills connected with transportation; and the 
same tendency manifests itself with reference to lines other than 
transportation. These and most other laws for the regulation 
of operation have been passed nominally in the interest of safety. 
Most of them have almost no tendency to promote safety, but a 
very direct and substantial tendency to increase railway operat- 
ing expenses. Laws to remove the most prolific cause of rail- 
way fatalities, viz., trespassing on railway property, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Likewise, conspicuous by its absence 
is legislation for the removal of the second most prolific cause 
of railway fatalities, viz., disobedience to orders or rules by 
railway employees. The reason is obvious: most of the legisla- 
tion was passed as a result of lobbying by the representatives of 
the railway brotherhoods; and the lawmakers were trying to 
please the brotherhoods, with their large organized voting power, 
rather than to deal fairly with the railways or to benefit the 
public. 

Past experience has shown that when a particular law for the 
regulation of railways has been passed by the federal govern- 
ment or some of the states, the example set is pretty sure to be 
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generally followed.. Congress will meet again in December; and 
in January 35 state legislatiires will convene. That so little 
half-baked legislation for the regulation of operation has been 
passed by Congress recently has been mainly because the Special 
Committee on the Relations of Railway Operation to Legislation 
has held numerous conferences with the representatives of the 
brotherhoods for the purpose of reaching agreements with them 
as to what legislation would be wise, and has kept turned on 
Congress a steady, heavy fire of information regarding the real 
purpose and probable effect of every measure affecting operation 
that has come up for consideration. The need for the adoption 
of a similar policy in dealing with state legislation has become 
plain; in fact, it should have been adopted before this. 





TERMINAL SITUATIONS AT ST. LOUIS AND 
CHICAGO. 


O* the adequacy of its railway terminal facilities largely de- 

pends a city's industrial and commercial development. This 
is not always clearly recognized by the dusiness men of a com- 
munity, but a little consideration will show it is true. It may 
seem that the mere passage of loaded cars through a city is of 
no value to it. But the more cars there are moved through the 
terminals in or adjacent to a city, the more men there must be 
employed on the terminals; and the more men employed the 
more money there will be spent with the local merchants. Also, 
the larger the movement of traffic through terminals, the more 
locomotives, shops, etc., there are to be maintained and operated. 
and, therefore, the larger the quantity ot supplies the railways 
are likely to buy in the community. However, adequate terminals 
are of chief importance to the industry and commerce of a city 
because they facilitate the movement of freight in and out.. In- 
adequate terminals mean delays to traffic; and every delay in the 
movement of fuel or raw materials to a manufacturing plant or 
of finished products from it, every delay in the movement of 
goods to or from a wholesale house, every delay in the delivery of 
grain or livestock, means loss to the manufacturer or merchant, 
Therefore, when a sagacious business man considers enlarging an 
existing plant, or building a new one, he gives much weight to 
the terminal conditions and facilities in the different cities where 
he might make his enlargements or establish himself. 

Chicago and St. Louis are the two principal gateways for rail 
trafic moving between the East and West, and are competitors 
for this business. They are competitors in the manufacture of a 
wide variety of goods and in their sale throughout the West. 
They are competitive markets for the agricultural products of a 
large territory. Both of them have their terminal problems; and 
it is instructive to observe the widely differing ways in which 
they are handling them and to consider what the ultimate effects 
must be on the competition between them, — 

Until recent years the terminal situation at St. Louis, in respect 
to organization, operating methods and facilities, probably was as 
satisfactory as at any city in the United States. All the im- 
portant terminal facilities had been acquired by the Terminal 
Railroad. Association of St. Louis, representing the large trunk 
lines, and were being operated as a single system. Now, the joint 
terminal is greatly preferable to competing terminals; it brings 
to the shipper’s door the facilities of ail the railways using it, 
and reduces the cost of the terminal service to both railways and 
shippers to a minimum. But there formeriy was much justifiable 
discontent with the adjustment of rates to and from St. Louis, 
and it was also realized that the existing facilities were being 
rapidly outgrown. In consequence, the Municipal Bridge and 
Terminals Commission was created by the city government to 
deal with both the question of rates and that of facilities. This 
commission obtained a readjustment of rates which was satis- 
factory to it and to a large majority of the local shippers. It 
then turned its attention to the securing of an enlargement of the 
Terminal Railroad Association’s facilities. The Terminal soon 
increased its team track capacity about 50 per cent.; and with the 
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approval of the commission it bought the so-called “Rankin 
tract,” about 25 acres of land, at a cost of between $2,500,000 
and $3,000,000, by developing which it expected to increase its 
passenger facilities 62 per cent. and its freight facilities 141% 
per cent. The land was unoccupied; although streets through it 
were dedicated to the city 44 years ago, they had never been 
opened. 

The Bridge and Terminals Commission drafted ordinances for 
vacating these streets, and they were introduced in the Municipal 
Assembly in September, 1908. They were defeated, however, by 
the opposition of some shippers who were dissatisfied because 
the so-called “bridge arbitraries” were not abolished on traffic 
originating within a radius of 100 miles of St. Louis, and of real 
estate men whose position was frankly stated by one in an ad- 
dress at a public hearing when he said: “Several other eastern 
lines may move or extend to St. Louis, caused by the refusal of 
the Municipal Assembly to grant privileges to the intermediary 
Terminal Railroad Association, which is the very thing we want.” 
He estimated that if the seven eastern lines having their freight 
houses in East St. Louis were forced, by the refusal to pass the 
ordinances sought by the Terminal Association, to establish ter- 
minals in St. Louis they would have to spend in that city about 
$3,000,000 each, or an aggregate of $21,000,000. In other words, 
the real estate men opposed the granting of franchises to the 
Terminal Railroad Association on the very strongest ground on 
which a joint terminal system can be advocated, namely, that it 
is more economical than a number of competing terminals. 

Four years have since elapsed. The ordinances have never 
been passed. The opposition to them has kept a strangle hold 
on the railways, the industry and the commerce of St. Louis. 
The Terminal Association has never been able to use its land. 
Meantime, the amount of terminal business to be handled has 
been increasing. It probably will be the largest this fall that it 
ever has been. It can be only a matter of time until the present 
terminal facilities will become wholly inadequate. The question 
of the reasonableness of the “bridge arbitrary” could have been 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission any day dur- 
ing the last four years, but, instead of adopting this natural and 
rational course, and, meantime, letting the Terminal go ahead 
and develop its facilities, its foes have adopted the unnatural and 
irrational course of bottling it up and attacking its legality in the 
Federal courts. The Supreme Court of the United States, while 
requiring that the contract between the Terminal Association and 
the lines controlling it shall leave the latter free to use other 
terminals, and that the Terminal Association shall open its 
facilities to other roads for reasonable compensation, fully recog- 
nized the advantages to both the railways and the public of uni- 
fied terminals, as had the Missouri Supreme Court in a previous 
case in which it had refused to dissolve the combination of the 
Merchants’ Bridge Company and the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation under the state anti-trust law. (See Railway Age 
Gazette, May 17, 1912, page 1082.) The decision of the Supreme 
Court indicates that the question of bridge tolls finally must go 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for determination. 
Meantime, the shippers of St. Louis have not got the rates they 
demand, nor are they getting the facilities they need. 

Sharply contrasted has been the recent course of development 
at Chicago. For some years the terminal situation there bordered 
on anarchy. There were some joint terminals, but none of them 
had been owned and used by anywhere near all of the roads. 
There were several competing terminal lines and the investment 
in them and their maintenance and operation caused enormous 
waste, chronic delays to cars moving through and in and out 
of the city and almost intolerable congestion of traffic during the 
fall and winter months. Recently there has been a movement 
to bring order out of this chaos. Several railways have made 
substantial enlargements in their yard and shop facilities in the 
outlying portions of the city. The Chicago & North Western and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul have acquired interests in the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, which formerly was owned entirely by the 
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New York Central Lines, and together with the latter are oper- 
ating it jointly. The roads which formerly owned the Chicago 
& Western Indiana and its subsidiary, the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, have admitted as stockholders in the Belt Railway Com- 
pany several other lines, which has increased the number of 
roads owning this property from five to fourteen. For their use 
the property of the Chicago Union Transfer Railway has been 
acquired at a cost of $4,400,000, including the clearing yard, a 
hump classification yard with a capacity of 5,000 cars a day in 
the southwestern part of the city; and there is to be constructed 
when required an auxiliary clearing yard at or near South 
Chicago. There are also to be several otiier large and extensive 
additions to and improvements in the present facilities of this 
terminal system. 

The way in which these developments have been greeted in 
Chicago presents a marked contrast to the way in which the plans 
for improvements in the terminal system at St. Louis have been 
received. The Chicago lines are being given the backing of 
Chicago commercial organizations and praised by the Chicago 
press; and there has been no intimation of opposition from the 
City Council. It has not yet been necessary for the roads to 
seek ordinances for carrying out their plans, but it seems highly 
probable, in view of the present attitude of the local commercial 
organization and the city administration, that if they did have 
to they would meet with no unreasonable antagonism. The 
business men of Chicago have not by any means always been 
friendly, or even fair, in their treatment of the railways. But 
it is characteristic of them to know what is good for the industry 
and commerce of Chicago—that is the main reason why Chicago 
is Chicago—and they know that one of their city’s greatest needs 
now is better terminal facilities, both freight and passenger. 

The terminal development now under way at Chicago and the 
terminal stagnation at St. Louis must tend to give Chicago a 
competitive advantage. Furthermore, another active competitor 
of St. Louis, viz., Kansas City, will soon be reaping the benefits 
of extensive enlargements and improvements of its terminal 
facilities. There both the passenger and freight terminals are 
being almost completely reconstructed under city ordinances by 
the Kansas City Terminal Company, a terminal “monopoly” of 
the exact kind the mention of which makes some of the wise men 
of St. Louis wax vehement, appeal to the courts and push along 
the work of strangling their city’s commerce. It is regrettable 
that St. Louis, which was a pioneer in the development of 2 
terminal system along right lines, should now be falling behind 
in this respect, but it is at least gratifying to observe the intel- 
iigence and business-like sagacity with which the terminal prob- 
lems at Chicago and Kansas City at last are being handled. 


OPERATING PHASES OF THE TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 
WORK. 


oo were many features of the convention of the Travel- 

ing Engineers’ Association in Chicago, August 27 to 30, 
which emphasized the importance and possibilities of the men 
occupying this position in dealing with the operating—or, 
more specifically, the human—as distinguished from the me- 
chanical side of railway questions. The traveling engineer, 
more than any other officer, forms a connecting link between 
the mechanical and the transportation departments, and it is 
in his power to decidedly influence the solution of many: 
operating problems. The opening address at the convention 
pointed out the advantages to employees themselves of efficient 
work on their part. Mr. Worthington’s address, calling for 
efforts to overcome the fatal socialistic tendencies among labor- 
ing men, further influenced the thoughts and discussions of the 
members along the line of securing increased efficiency of the 
human element. There was little chance, therefore, of their 


subordinating consideration of that very important part of 
their duties which is concerned with the operation of trains, 
to consideration of the strictly mechanical features. 
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chanical subjects were by no means overlooked, and locomotive 
appliances, such as superheaters, brick arches, stokers, valve 
gear, etc., brought out very active and intelligent discussions; 
but in each case the efiect of the appliances on train operation 
seemed to be most prominent iin the minds of the speakers. 

The spirit manifested is most gratifying, since it is quite evi- 
dent that in respect to most of the railway problems with 
which the mechanical department is concerned, the progress 
along strictly mechanical lines has been more rapid than in 
operating features, and it is the latter that now seem to re- 
qgaire the greater study and the closer attention. The traveling 
engiieer is very distinctly the man who will be expected to 
io the most toward dealing as successfully with this part of the 
problem as the mechanical part is being dealt with. 

Every one recognizes that the advent of very long passenger 
and freight trains has greatly increased the difficulty of han- 
dling the air brakes so as to make stops without damage to 
either the equipment or lading. Rough stops on passenger 
trains where passengers are thrown from their seats and where 
flat spots, which later may be the indirect cause of broken 
rails, are ground on the wheels, are frequent enough, especially 
in cold weather, to attract the attention of the traveling public. 
Shocks in long freight trains which approach the million pound 
point have been recorded under normal conditions of loading 
and brake handling. The effect of this on the draft rigging 
and car structure are well known. Such rough handling pre- 
sents a very serious problem, and the traveling engineers fully 
appreciate their responsibility in the matter. Nearly six hours 
were devoted to a full, frank, profitable discussion of the 
subject, and it is doubtful if any member left the convention 
unprepared to work improvements on his division in this par- 
ticular. 

Similar statements can be made regarding the discussions 
ot the economical use of fuel and lubricants, the treatment of 
feed waters and the inspection of locomotives at terminals. In 
each case it was the operating features that were treated. 
There are other associations prepared to handle the design, 
constructional and engineering features of locomotive devices, 
but probably no other is so well fitted to deal with the operating 
side of the locomotive problem. The Traveling Engineers’ 
Association evidently fully appreciates this and proposes to do 
its full duty. 





NEW BOOKS. 
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The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway. By William Arthur Shelion. 
lished by the author; hand!ed by Baker-Taylor Co., New York. 
pages. 6 in. x 9% in. Price, board, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 

This little volume is chiefly a traffic study of the Lakes-to-the- 

Gulf project. Mr. Shelton has a thorough technical under- 

standing of rate and traffic matters, and his book is incom- 

parably the most valuable and expert traffic study of the sub- 
ject dealt with that has been made. 

He first describes the existing channel and water terminals 
between Chicago and «he Gulf, and the craft on them. He 
shows clearly the practical impossibility of operating lake or 
ocean vessels on the proposed deep waterway, no matter how 
deep it may be dug. In his chapter on “Freight Movement 
and Rates,” he shows that the present traffic, except coal and 
coke business originating on the Ohio, and lumber business 
originating on the- Yazoo and Sunflower rivers, is local, moving 
only short distances. Although the lower Mississippi is deeper 
than any waterway in Europe the railways handle practically all 
the business between St. Louis and New Ofleans and Memphis 
and New Orleans. A _ new barge lirie ‘has recently been 
operating in competition with the railways for business between 
these cities, but Mr. Shelton is skeptical as to whether it will 
do as well in proportion as the barge line operated in former 


years. “The old company had an established trade in grain 


down stream and elevators at St. Louis sufficient to contain a 
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large cargo. But as the railways extended through 
routes to the south, the barge line found its traffic decreasing 
so rapidly that it was forced to abandon the through traffic be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. The river eleva- 
tors are gone, the railways and farmers have located elevators 
on the farms and at important rail junctions, and the railways 
have greatly increased their efficiency since 1903. With 
the most important traffic of the old line apparently irretriev- 
ably lost, the possibility of building up a new traffic of miscel- 
laneous freight is the only hope of success for the new line.” 
A study of the present traffic and rates of the competing rail- 
ways discourages the idea that the water line can build up such 
a miscellaneous traffic. The average ton-mile charge by rail 
between Chicago and New Orleans is only 5.3 mills, and be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans only 4.9 mills. Comparative 
figures which are given show that “the rail rates in the Mis- 
sissippi valley are almost as low as the rates on the same com- 
modities shipped via the Rhine”; and this takes no account of 
insurance charges, which are largely to be reckoned a legiti- 
mate part of the river cost. Elaborate comparisons of exist- 
ing rail and water rates lead the author to the conclusion that 
“the freight originating at rail points or at points not imme- 
diately on the river can be carried more cheaply, as well as 
more satisfactorily by rail in almost every case.” In his con- 
cluding chapter Mr. Shelton says: 

“The lower Mississippi river is now a more efficient water- 
way than could reasonably be constructed between Chicago and 
New Orleans. The lower river is wide enough to carry barge 
fleets of any reasonable dimensions, while the several sections 
of channel contemplated between Chicago and St. Louis could 
not be used for important barge fleets. Moreover, the speed 
of vessels other than barges would be much less on the upper 
route than at present on the lower route. These conditions 
make the lower river more efficient than the northern section 
could be made. But even on the lower route, the barge lines 
have been unable to attract the competitive freight from the 
rail lines. The Mississippi Valley Transportation Company, to 
be sure, made an attempt to revive the river traffic between 
St. Louis and New Orleans in 1911. A tow with a modern 
steel barge made six round trips and carried more than 10,000 
tons of freight; but so far did the company fail to meet ex- 
penses that it was forced to go out of operation, even before 
the end of one seasan. Ii may be possible to establish a line 
that carries through freight in competition with the railways 
on the lower river; yet in 1904 the old barge line was forced 
to give up a long-estabiished traffic, and in 1911 defeat was 
met by a modern barge line. It is yet to be decided whether a 
boat line can operate successfully on the lower river carrying 
freight in competition with the present rail service. 

“Tn conclusion, it the channel should be used to some extent, 
and should~cause slightly less cost for transportation to cer- 
tain favored shippers, situated along the route and shipping 
commodities that could be carried on the waterway, it would 
even so be questionable social policy for the nation to bear 
the burden of shipping for a favored class. If the saving were 
to be equal to the expenditure, and were not to take from 
vested interests in railways, the project would still be question- 
able; but *if, as the writer believes, the saving to the favored 
shippers would not be equal to the expenditure, then the policy 
of taxifig the people as a whole to aid a special class is in- 
defensible.” 

The book, while small, presents a mass of data on the 
economic phases of its subject; every proposition and conclu- 
sion is supported by seemingly conclusive evidence; and it is 
hard to believe that anyone can read the volume without being 
convinced that future expenditures to improve the Mississippi 
and its connections between Chicago and New Orleans for 
transportation purposes would be wasted. The question of ex- 
penditures to protect and reclaim the land along it for agri- 
cultural purposes is an entirely different matter. 
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Letters to the Zditor 


TRACK DRAINAGE AND RAIL BREAKAGE. 








Peoria, Ill., September 1, 1912. 


To THE Epitor oF THE RaiLway AGE GAZETTE: 

In his “Study of Broken Rails,” printed on page 381 of your 
issue of August 30, Mr. Lindsay says that the much greater num- 
ber of broken rails found on the left hand side of the track, as 
compared with the right hand side, is a condition that has been 
noted before, but for which no satisfactory explanation has been 
found. Does it not seem possible that the generally unsatisfac- 
tory drainage conditions toward the center of a double or four- 
track roadbed, as compared with the edges of the same roadbed, 
should explain at least part of this excess? 

On a single-track road there are always some sections of track 
that are particularly difficult to keep up on account of imperfect 
drainage, and it is generally true that these sections have more 
than their proportion of broken rails. On four-track roads the 
middle two tracks are never as well drained as the outside tracks, 
and this holds true to a modified extent as to the condition of 
the ballast under the inner and outer rails on each track. 

On a road that is operated right hand, the right hand rail is 
the outside rail, and it seems reasonable to suppose that the less 
perfect condition of the drainage under the left hand rail should, 
on account of the unequally distributed support given the rail, 
cause more rail failures on the left hand side than on the right 
hand side of the track. R. I. WILBY, 

Assistant Engineer, Toledo, Peoria & Western. 





THE “19” TRAIN ORDER. 





NeEeEpLes, Cal., August 14, 1912. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLwAy Acr GAZETTE: 

Answering Mr. Nichols’ article in the Railway Age Gazette 
of July 26: 

All are agreed that the 19 form of train order is the best to 
expedite the movement of trains, and the only point on which 
there is a difference is the element of safety. 

While the failures in connection with the use of the “31” order 
to which I referred, were caused, not so much through a diso- 
bedience of the rules as through an element of forgetfulness, or 
failure to observe, it will be remembered that I pointed out spe- 
cific cases where hazards and accidents could have been pre- 
vented by the use of the “19” order. And it was upon such inci- 
dents that I based the assertion that the “19” form of order is 
safer than the 31. 

Answering question No. 1: Mr. Nichols claims that in my 
argument it is plain that “disobedience of plain rules is what is 
the matter.” Yet in rebuttal of that argument he assumes, and 
to exemplify his point where he seems to think danger lurks in 
the exclusive use of the 19 order, that an operator holding a 
19 order which restricts the rights of the train at that station, 
the operator will violate rules and “high ball” the train down 
the main line, and that the engine and train crew will also violate 
the rules by obeying the signal given by the operator. 

The standard code of rules covers the point he brings up, by 
stipulating that when it ‘becomes necessary to issue a restricting 
order to a train at a point where it is to get the order, the 
operator is to bring the train to a stop before delivering the 
order, and the train despatcher is expected to take some extra 
precaution to see that such trains, under such circumstances, are 
amply protected... 

I would favor going further; I would compel the train des- 
patcher, when he is obliged. to issue a restrictive order to a 
train at a point where it gets the order, to give an order to the 
operator to bring such a train to a stop and procure the signa- 
ture of the conductor to the order. The conductor could sign 
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the 19 order just as well as the 31 order. We do not have very 
many such cases; not enough to warrant the use of the 31 
form. 

2. When necessary to restrict a train which has been cleared, 
or the engine of which has passed the train order semaphore, 
the operator can be instructed to take up the clearance cards 
from the conductor and engineman, or bring the engineman and 
conductor back to the office and let them sign the 19 form of 
order. 

3. When necessary to create an extra under example 3, form 
G., the same precaution is to be taken by the train despatcher in 
issuing a 19 order as he would take if issuing the order on form 
31. When the operator asks the despatcher to clear a train with 
orders, number so and so, the despatcher is just as sure that 
those orders will, within the next few minutes be placed in the 
hands of the men who are to execute them, as if the conductor’s 
signature were sent to the despatcher by the operator; and before 
the despatcher clears the extra created by example 3, form G, he 
must know that the other trains affected by that order have been 
given their copies, or he must protect the newly created train 
by adding to that order instructions to take siding and not pass, 
etc. If not room in that particular order, it can be done in a 
separate order. The 19 order would permit the despatcher to 
give the order to the trains affected at the first open telegraph 
office, where the order on form 31 would tend to cause the 
despatcher to put it out at a point where the train is to stop, 
probably making it necessary to add several “take siding and not 
pass” instructions, to avoid a lap order or a possible hazard. 

4. If it is desired to reduce a run late order, the same method 
applies. When the operator asks the despatcher to clear a train 
on an order which-.is reducing the time of a run late order of 
a superior train, the despatcher has the same assurance that the 
order is in the hands of the men who are to execute it, when 
the operator reports them by, as he would have if the operator 
stopped the train and had the conductor sign for the order. 

5. When a train is restricted at a point not a telegraph of- 
fice, the 19 order can be used, with an additional order to the 
carrying train to stop and procure signatures to such order, and 
leave with operator at next open telegraph office. This requires 
the issuance of an additional order, but it obviates a stop of 
the carrying train to sign for the 31 order to be taken to the 
train at the blind siding. 

6. Notifying work trains to protect against a specified extra: 
The 19 order can be safely used, with the additional order to 
the carrying train to stop and procure signature to the 19 form 
and hand to operator at the next open telegraph office. Is it 
not just as safe? It eliminates the necessity for one stop. It 
will enable us to abolish the 31 order entirely. 

There have been cases where trouble has been caused by plac- 
ing orders at meeting points. The despatcher said he told the 
operator to flag the train; the operator claimed that the des- 
patcher did not say anything to him about it. If the despatcher 
gives him an order to stop the train and procure signature to 
the restricting order, we eliminate the possibility of a dispute. 
We have so few cases of this kind that it ought not be neces- 
sary to maintain a separate form of order to cover them. 

J. P. FINAN. 

The different parties are, on the essentials, so nearly in agree- 
ment that the present seems a proper time to say that we can- 
not afford the space for a further discussion of this subject. 

EDITOR. 





BotiviAN Rattway Concession.—A_ concession has been 
granted for the construction of the Cochabama-Chimore Rail- 
way. Bolivia. This line will be about 145 miles long, and the 
Bolivian government will pay an annual subvention of $50,000 
to be used for maintenance work. This line will revert to the 
government after 99 years. It is expected that it will cost about 
$3,000,000. 




































































TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 





ASSOCIATION. 


Twentieth Annual Convention Included Several important Ad- 
dresses, and Papers and Discussions of Usual High Standard. 


The Traveling Engineers’ Association held its twentieth annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 27-30. It 
was presided over by W. C. Hayes, superintendent of loco- 
motive operation of the Erie, as noted in the Railway Age 
Gazette of August 30, page 399. After prayer by Dr. Kennedy 
Marshall, S. O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age Gazette, was 
called on for the opening address. 





MR. DUNN’S ADDRESS. 


In addressing you last year I referred to the endeavors con- 
stantly being made by railway officers, and by organizations of 
officers such as yours, to increase the economy and efficiency 
of operation. Never have greater efforts for this purpose been 
made than during the last year. But for them operating ex- 
penses, owing chiefly to recent advances in wages and other 
causes, would have increased very greatly. And in spite of 
the efforts made to hold them down, operating expenses per 
mile of line have increased. Taxes also advanced. Meantime 
total earnings declined. We now have statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for eleven months of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, for all railways earning more than 
$1,000,000 gross a year. In this period the total operating rev- 
enues per mile of these roads declined from $11,533 to $11,506, 
or $27 a mile. Their operating expenses increased from $7,911 
to $7,961, or $50 a mile; and their taxes increased from $445 
to $486, or $41 a mile. The result was a reduction in net in- 
come from operation of $118 a mile. That may not seem very 
large. But when it is considered that net operating income in 
the fiscal year 1911 was less than in 1910; that in 1912 it was 
less than in 1911; and that these losses have been suffered in 
spite of the almost desperate efforts railway officers have been 
making to keep down the rising tide of expenses, the situation 
becomes one for serious consideration. 

Net operating income is the only fund from which the rail- 
Way companies can pay the interest and dividends on their 
bonds and stock. Now, while these reductions in net income 
have been going on, the roads have been making new improve- 
ments, involving the investment of new capital and the issuance 
of additional stock and bonds which has created a need for a 
larger, instead of a smaller, net-income. They ought to make 
still more and greater improvements, which would create a 
need for still more net income. It may be said that they should 
make these improvements from earnings. But the only part of 
their earnings from which they can’ make improvements are 
those very same net earnings, which, as I have shown, have 
been growing smaller. 

The general public recently has been discussing the increase 
of the general cost of living and the best methods for reducing 
it. I am not a pessimist or an alarmist, but it does seem clear 
to me that a serious condition is going to develop in this coun- 
try unless something is done about the railway’s cost of living— 
something radically different from what has been done about it 
in the recent past. Right now we are facing the danger of a 
severe car shortage. If one does come in the early fall, as now 
seems almost certain, it will be mainly due to the narrowness 
of the margin between the railways’ income and their cost of 
living—a margin which, as I have said, should have been in- 
creasing, but has been narrowing. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself, Why has this margin been narrowing? 

One reason has been that, owing to general business condi- 
tions, the traffic has not been up to normal. It fell off violently 
after the panic of 1907, and was light in 1908 and 1909. A 
heavy business was handled in 1910, but in the fiscal years 1911 
and 1912 the traffic fell off again. Four of the last five years 





have been relatively poor years from a traffic standpoint. 
Meantime the roads have been subjected to the severest regu- 
iation ever applied to them—regulation that has held down their 
rates and earnings, and at the same time increased their ex- 
penses as well as their taxes. But government regulation has 
not been the main cause of the recent increase in expenses. The 
main cause has been advances in the wages of railway em- 
ployees. 

All who are connected with railways agree that it is the duty 
of state and national governments, in regulating and taxing 
them, not to make or keep their rates so low as to impair 
reasonable gross and net earnings. A majority of those con- 
nected with railways think that the tendency of the regulating 
authorities is to make and keep rates and gross earnings too 
low. But net earnings depend not only on how much gross 
earnings are, but also on how much operating expenses are; 
and employees are not unanimous in believing that it is to their 
interest and is their duty to do all that they can to further 
the efficiency in operation, which is necessary to enable the 
roads, while paying reasonable wages, to keep operating ex- 
penses as low as practicable. 

All who work for railways and receive from them salaries 
and wages are employees. The president, the general man- 
ager, the superintendent, the traveling engineer are just as much 
employees as the engineman, the switchman, or the track laborer. 
But ordinarily we divide those on railway payrolls into the 
officer class and the employee class. Now, you and all other 
officers recognize the fact that it is to your interest to increase 
efficiency just as much as you can. It needs no argument to 
convince the traveling engineer that it is advantageous to so do 
his work that the number of tons moved one mile by each en- 
gine crew, by each engine and by each pound of coal shall be 
the greatest practicable. To accomplish this is what you are 
employed for, is what you are here for. But among employees, 
that is, among those who work for what are called “wages,” 
as distinguished from what are called “salaries,” there is a quite 
general opinion, not perhaps often explicitly put into words, but 
often very explicitly manifested in acts, that they have nothing 
to gain and something to lose by heartily co-operating with the 
railway managements in efforts to increase the efficiency of 
operation to the utmost. I need not detail any of the various 
manifestations. You are familiar with them, because you are 
on the firing line all the time, laboring to get the greatest ef- 
ficiency from the most important and distinctive part of railway 
equipment and those who handle it. This‘feeling is one that 
pervades a large part of labor in all lines of industry. The em- 
ployees are apt to say—if not in words, at least in attitude and 
acts—that the company will, of course, gain by getting as much 
and as good work as possible from each man. They are apt 
to say that the individual officer will also gain; by this means 
the traveling engineer may get promoted to master mechanic or 
assistant superintendent, and thence to higher positions. But 
the effect on the employees, they are apt to contend, will be, 
not to increase their wages or reduce their hours of work, but 
to make necessary fewer men, and, thereby, throw some out 
of employment. 

As to promotion, the history of our railways and the biogra- 
phies of their present officers show that the avenues leading up 
to the very highest offices always have been open to every em- 
ployee. The managements are no more disposed to close that 
door on anyone now than they ever were. They know that the 
best way to get capable officers is to let the process of natural 
selection work itself out among all of the 1,700,000 employees. 
Today, as in the past, every hard-working and competent em- 
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ployee has a fair chance of being advanced for individual ef- 
ficiency, even to the highest positions. 

Aside from the matter of promotion, is it not to the interest 
of all railway employees that the railways should be as econom- 
ically and efficiently operated as is reasonably practicable? Is 
it not to the interest of all workingmen that all industrial proc- 
esses should be as efficiently and economically performed as is 
reasonably practicable? We will all agree that it is undesirable, 
in the pursuit of industrial efficiency, to so speed men up or to 
require them to work such long hours that their health will be 
impaired, or that they will be denied the time and opportunity 
for reading, for the pleasures of home and social intercourse, 
and for the performance of their duties as citizens of a demo- 
cratic country. But conceding this, is it not to the interest of 
all employees to work to the healthy limit of their capacity and 
to co-operate with their employers in developing and adopting 
every method and device that will increase their individual and 
collective efficiency ? 

The answer given by many employees is, in substance, no. 
The machinist says, in effect, that if each machinist does all 
he can there will not be enough places for all machinists. The 
engineman says, in effect, that if he moves as many ton miles 
per hour as he can there will not be enough employment for 
all enginemen. If it be true that if all those employed in each 
craft do all they can there will not be employment for all mem- 
bers of each craft, it must follow that if all the employed work- 
ers in the country do all they can there will not be enough em- 
ployment for all who want to work. This, of course, involves 
the assumption that at any given time there is only a certain 
amount of work to be done, and that unless it is equitably di- 
vided among all there will be some who can get nothing to do. 
I read not long since in the official publication of one of the 
largest railway brotherhoods an article opposing the use of 
methods, devices and equipment adapted to increase the amount 
of work done by each shop employee and the number of ton 
miles of freight handled by each train crew on the express ground 
that these things tend to cause unemployment. 

Now, if it could be shown that the use of methods and ma- 
chinery that enabled each worker to turn out a larger product, 
whether that product were corn or manufactures, or ton miles, 
did tend to injure the workers as a class, either by increasing 
unemployment or in any other way, we all ought to oppose the 
use of such methods or machinery. Industry exists for men, 
not men for industry; and whatever in any industry is injurious 
to those employed in it should not be tolerated unless it can 
be clearly shown that the compensating benefits it confers on 
the employees and on society as a whole exceed the harm that 
it causes. But is it true that increased industrial efficiency does 
tend in any way to injure working men, except in very excep- 
tional, temporary and isolated cases? What do men work for? 
Not for money, but for the things that money buys—food, shelter, 
raiment, and so on. And what must be the effect of limiting the 
amount of work that men do? Obviously, it must be to limit the 
total amount of things that are produced and that can be con- 
‘sumed. What, on the other hand, must be the effect of increasing 
industrial efficiency? Obviously, it must be to increase the 
amount of the things that are produced and that can be consumed. 
Does increased production and the possible increased consumption 
that results from it do harm? 

If it were true that the greater the amount of work done 
by each person who was employed the more unemployment 
there would be and the worse off the working classes would 
be, we would find the least unemployment and the highest state 
of welfare among the workers in those countries where the in- 
dividual efficiency of labor is the least. On the contrary, it is in 
countries where the individual efficiency of labor is the greatest 
that we find the least unemployment and the highest state of 
welfare among those who work with their hands. The industrial 
efficiency of a nation is made up of all the individual efficiencies 
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of all its people; and you cannot get the greatest national indus- 


trial efficiency if you limit the individual efficiencies. On the con- 
trary, that way lies national and individual industrial and com- 
mercial disaster and penury. 

If you go among the employees of railways or any other 
class of working men and present this argument you may be 
answered that the demonstration is conclusive that an increase 
of production accomplished by an increase in the quality and 
quantity of work done by each employee would be beneficial 
to all if the increased product were equitably divided, but that 
the trouble would be that the increased product would not be 
equitably divided—that the lion’s share, or all of it, would be ap- 
propriated by the capitalist class. But the question of the division 
of the product is a question of distribution, not one of produc- 
tion. Limiting what is produced merely limits the amount that 
there is to be divided, and clearly brings no nearer the social 
justice which cries out for an equitable system of distribution. 
The workers are able now, and always will be able to get just 
as equitable a division of a large product as of a small product. 
Therefore, it is to their interest, while seeking by every lawful 
and honest means to get a fair division of what is produced, to 
also exert themselves to the healthy limit of their capacity to make 
the amount. produced as great as practicable. A fairer distri- 
bution of golden eggs will never be produced by killing the goose 
that lays them. 

There is another aspect of this matter as it relates espe- 
cially to railways and their employees which is not often con- 
sidered. The fact is recognized that the public authorities 
should deal fairly with railways and with their employees in 
regulating the railways. The fact is also recognized that the 
railway is a public service corporation and that, therefore, its 
owners and you and its other officers. owe high and peculiar 
duties to the public. But, as I have already said, the engine- 
man, the switchman and the track laborer are just as much, 
and no more, employees of the railways as are its president, 
its general manager and its traveling engineer. Therefore, every 
employee of a railway, merely because he is an employee of a 
railway, also owes high and peculiar duties to the public which 
are similar to and supplement yours. One of the duties of the 
officers is to endeavor to operate the properties as economically 
and as safely as practicable in order that the transportation sold 
to the public shall be as cheap and safe as practicable. But you 
cannot do your work satisfactorily and effectively unless you are 
given the earnest and hearty co-operation of your subordinates ; 
and it is, therefore, the duty of every railway employee to give 
to the officers, and, through them, to the company, and, through 
it, to the public, the best service that he can. For employees in- 
dividually or collectively to seek to interfere with the develop- 
ment of railway efficiency to the very highest point is, therefore, 
unfair, not merely to their superior officers and to the company, 
but to the public, for in the long run, the effect must be to in- 
crease the cost and impair the quality of the transportation ren- 
dered to the public. The employees have a right to demand good 
wages. They have a right to demand the adoption of methods 
and appliances that will protect them while they are at work. 
But they have no more right than the owners and officers of the 
railways by any act of omission or commission to hinder the most 
economical and efficient operation. 

The education of railways regarding their 
employees and the public has progressed rapidly in recent years. 
Doubtless by constant efforts on the part of those who ap- 
preciate the rightful position of the railway in industry and 
commerce the public will also be educated to a better under- 
standing of its duty to the railways and their employees, and, 
by similar means, the employees will be educated to a better 
understanding of their duty to- themselves, to the railways and 
to the public. While. therefore, we cannot reasonably hope that 
the employees, the railways and the public will ever exactly ap- 
preciate and fully perform their duties to each other, we can 
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at least reasonably hope for and expect changes in their atti- 
tudes and relations all around which will be mutually and greatly 
beneficial to them all. 


PRESIDENT HAYES’ ADDRESS. 


No greater problem confronts any local officer upon any di- 
vision of the railways in this country today than that which rests 
on your shoulders. The greatest operating problem of the times 
is yours. It is your duty to make locomotives haul every ton of 
freight one mile at the lowest possible cost for repairs, fuel, lubri- 
cating materials, tools, and other supplies. On this factor the 
cost of performing every operation that enters into plans of any 
magnitude on any railway company in the United States is 
founded. 

It will thus be seen that the chief factor in securing results 
in locomotive operation is the ability on the part of the super- 
vising officer in charge of this work, first, to so train himself that 
he will be able to impart such instruction to engineers and fire- 
men in regard to this problem that they will see clearly just how, 
where and when the different savings can be made; second, to 
follow up systematically all educational lines by practical demon- 
stration, and to keep engine crews fully alive to the subject; third, 
to stimulate their interest by periodical class meetings in which 
new phases of the subject may be discussed—in other words, to 
point the way in every conceivable way in order that the operation 
of locomotives may be made not only economical, but attractive; 
fourth, to arouse on the part of the engineers and firemen friendly 
competition in regard to the result of their individual perform- 
ance of which proper detailed record should be kept; and lastly, 
to teach all engineers that there is a language which the loco- 
motive speaks and which every engifieer, worthy of the name, 
readily understands, for every piece of apparatus about the loco- 
motive has its voice of contentment, or wail of protest. Hence the 
ability to understand and appreciate that language fully cuts a 
large figure in economical locomotive operation. 

These principles properly worked out are the only positive 
way to improve the service rendered. Keeping diligently at 
it so that results will flow in a progressive and permanent way, 
remembering at this time one thing which in itself is quite im- 
portant; namely, that this city, as well as many others, is ex- 
pending considerable time and money in developing anti-black 
smoke ordinances, it is more than ever important that greater 
care and skill than ever be practiced in the operation of loco- 
motives so as to minimize the amount of black smoke. As a 
guide to better the firing of locomotives the skilful engineer 
and firemen can do much toward the prevention of black smoke. 
But the price of a clean stack is constant vigilance on their part 
in order to keep themselves free from complaint or from violation 
of the law. 

Therefore, the recommendation is now made that the ques- 
tion of proper elimination of black smoke, as far as locomotives 
are concerned, be taken up by this convention, with a view 
to finding a solution to that vexing problem. With the agi- 
tation that is now going forward on the part of many states and 
municipalities throughout the country, the time is not far distant 
when black smoke will be a disturbing factor which will have to 
be met and mastered, principally, I may say, by the efforts of the 
members of this association. 

When it is considered that every member of this associa- 
tion is a self-educated man—practically speaking—who has to 
wrest whatever success may be secured in improved opera- 
tion of locomotives by making a study of the best methods that 
may be employed, and then also making a study of a sure method 
to best impart that information to others, so that it may be re- 
flected in the service performed, it can readily be seen that the 
task which each traveling engineer has set before him is not by 
any means.a sinecure, but one involving large responsibilities, re- 
quiring a high type of man with a keen knowledge of the situ- 
ation, in order that he may measure up to the duties of the 
position. 
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CHEM:iCALLY TREATED WATER AND INCREASED LO- 
COMOTIVE EFFICIENCY. 


The report of this committee consisted of conclusions drawn 
from the replies to a series of 23 questions submitted to the 
members. To a request for a description of the type of system 
used for treating feed water, but one road submitted its blue 
prints. These showed the construction and arrangement of the 
Powers water treating plant in use on the Santa Fe, and the 
general drawings are reproduced herewith. 

The committee reports that the use of soda ash in the tank 
in the proportion of about 1 Ib. per 1,000 gal., the use of caustic 
soda in smaller proportions, and also the water treating plants, 
have all met with success so far as scale formation is concerned. 
In connection with the graphite, luminator and crude oil treat- 
ments, the committee has no information of any beneficial results 
having been obtained. 

But one complete report was submitted in reply to the request - 
for the cost of treating feed water. This was from the Santa Fe. 
The accompanying table gives the average costs for the different 
divisions: 


Cost oF TREATING WaTER ON THE SANTA FE. 

















Grains of Lbs. incrsts. 
Incrustants. removed 

; per Cost per Total lbs, 
Station. Before After Re- 1,000 1,000 incrsts. 
treat. treat. moved. gals. gals. removed. 
Tilinois: Div. ...<...... 29.2 3.6 25.6 3.65 .0313 972,193 
Missouri Div. ......... 25.7 4.4 21.3 3.04 .0210 470,463 
Kansas City Div....... 20.7 4.8 15.9 2.27 .0230 595,491 
ee ee 28.4 4.0 24.4 3.48 .0282 1,073,922 
Middle Div. .......... 36.9 4.3 32.6 4.65 .0444 1,100,651 
Oklahoma Div. ....... 34.3 4.3 30.0 4.28 -0319 808,954 
All Eastern Lines...... 30.8 4.2 26.6 3.80 .0298 5,021,674 
Western Div. ......... 33.8 2.9 30.9 4.41 .0425 654,506 
Arkansas River Div.... 52.4 3.6 48.8 6.97 -0553 1,596,271 
Colorado GNW. 6.6 céc<s 47.8 = Hd 44.3 6.32 -0231 94,667 
New Mexico Div...... 42.9 4.3 38.6 5.51 .0186 1,006,544 
Rio Grande Div....... 24.3 4.1 20.2 2.88 .0311 648,573 
Pan Handle Div........ 42.4 = Fe) 39.1 5.58 .0432 427,695 
UES eee eee 31.4 4.2 27.2 3.88 .0182 41,853 
DRE TANNs  Ssauenaxces 39.2 3.8 35.4 5.05 -0611 956,886 
All Western Lines..... 38.9 3.7 35.2 5.02 +0375 6,226,995 
A. T. & S. F. Proper... 34.9 3.9 31.0 4.42 .0336 11,248,669 
Albuquerque Div. ..... 34.1 4.2 29.9 4.27 -0393 1,152,635 
AYOOR AON: 6 6ssc ses 25.0 ae 21.8 3.11 .0257 1,271,690 
Los Angeles Div....... 23.6 2.5 21.1 3.01 .0274 1,042,723 
Ce eee 22.6 2.9 19.7 2.81 -0261 171,916 
3.2 23.1 3.30 .0297 3,638,964 
3:5 27.1 3.87 .0324 14,887,633 
3.6 28.0 4.00 .0318 15,284,164 
aa 31.7 4.52 .0332 13,063,320 
3.9 31.9 4.55 .0346 11,102,859 
4.3 28.3 4.03 -0355 9,579,772 
4.1 30.9 4.41 -0361 7,906,233 


The conclusions from the answers to the questions in con- 
nection with the mileage of flues and fireboxes before and after 
treatment of feed water show that an increase in mileage of from 
78 per cent. to 150 per cent. is being obtained where the water is 
handled in treating plants. Equally good results followed the 
use of anti-scale chemicals in the tenders. Following is the re- 
port of the Santa Fe on this feature: 

“Since the adoption of our water treating system the mileage 
of fireboxes and flues has been doubled and trebled. One of the 
best examples is the Los Angeles division. In the latter part of 
1905, eight large Pacific type oil-burning, passenger locomotives 
went in service on that division, and up to December, 1907, each 
of these locomotives had received a new firebox, six of them had 
received three sets of flues, and the other two, two sets; the 
average mileage of all fireboxes was 66,064, the lowest 62,452, 
and the highest 81,608. There are mountain grades: on which 
helpers'are used. The work performed by these engines’ is heavy 
fast passenger service, and a very large part of the division is 1 
per cent. grade. Shortly after these engines received new fire- 
boxes, or in the latter part of 1907 and the beginning of 1908, a 
number of water treating plants were installed and three other 
plants were installed in 1910, consequently some of the locomo- 
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tives made considerable mileage with the second firebox before 
the installation of the water treating plants was completed. 
There are no serious defects in those boxes yet, and they have 
up to January of this year given an average service of 168,589 
miles, and are still going; the flues have given an average service 
of over 44,000 miles, an increase in flue mileage of 7814 per cent. 

“The accompanying diagram shows the flue performance of all 
classes of boilers on the Los Angeles division for the last eight 
years, which includes the performance of the eight passenger 
locomotives previously referred to. You will note a constant 
improvement, notwithstanding the increased work demanded of 
the locomotives; this improvement seems to keep pace with the 
improvement in the condition of the feed water. 

“We use treated water to prevent incrustation, and give credit 
for the prevention of incrustation and improvement in the per- 
formance of our fireboxes and flues to the system of treating 
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through them, and by so doing prevents their overheating and 
consequent damage.” 

Other conclusions reached by the committee were that treated 
water increases the tendency to foam; that anti-foaming chem- 
icals are successful; that treated water does not increase the mile- 
age between washouts; that the efficiency of the locomotive is 
increased by the use of treated water, especially if used in con- 
nection with an anti-foaming treatment; that the increased foam- 
ing of waters treated for scale increases the cost of maintenance 
of the locomotive; that blow-off cocks should be freely applied 
and used, that their operation should be convenient and that 
the frequent use of blow-off cocks for short intervals is better 
than longer openings at long intervals. The committee stated 
that soda ash is beneficial in waters where the encrusting solids 
are heavy and the alkali salts light. 


Committee:—F. McArdle, chairman; George Austin, W. S. 
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OPERATION OF WATER TREATING PLANT. 








The water is softened by means of two chemicals: 
\ milk of lime to precipitate the carbonates of lime and 
Me magnesia, and soda ash to precipitate the sulphates of 
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lime and magnesia. 

The untreated water and chemicals discharge at top 
of the 4 ft. standpipe in 16 ft. treating tank, where 
they become thoroughly mixed. The water and chem- 
icals flow downward, The precipitates settle on the 
hopper bottom and are discharged through a 6 im. 
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bipe to the sewer. The water passes up through a 
filter and then through an 8 in, overflow pipe into the 
Service tank. 

The lime and soda ash are dissolved in a revolving 
steel drum (lime slacker) and then drawn off through 
a strainer into the chemical tank, and made up to a 
definite strength. The plunger pump forces thts solu- 
tion through a separate 1% in. pipe line to the top of 
the mixing standpipe in the treating tank. 

The power to operate the chemical pump, lime slacker 
and paddles in chemical tank is furnished by a small 
steam or gasoline engine, or an electric or water 
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motor, When sufficient pressure is on the untreated 
water main, a water motor is used and all the water 
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to be softened passes through the water motor before 
entering the tank. 


General Arrangement of Powers Water Treating Plant as Used on the Santa Fe. 


water. We use an anti-foaming treatment to prevent foaming, 
both with our treated water and in territories where the water is 
not treated, which does the work very satisfactorily, eliminating 
all of the troubles due to a foaming boiler, reducing the cost of 
fuel and lubrication, and enabling us.to handle tonnage that it 
would be impossible to handle otherwise. In territories where 
the water is not bad enough to warrant the installation. of treat-. 
ing plants, but does give trouble with foaming, we find. that 
anti-foaming preparations. have a favorable effect in preventing 
incrustation as well. It is but just and fair to a water treat- 


ment that counteracts or prevents foaming, to give it credit for 
adding to the life of the firebox and flues, on the theory that 
when sit prevents foaming it keeps the water in a more dense 
condition, so that it absorbs more readily the heat that is passing 


Reid, W. H. Wallace, Wm. Daze, W. D. Cooper and T. F. 
Lyons. 
DISCUSSION. 

The discussion was confined principally to treatment of water 
by chemicals introduced in the locomotive tank, direct to 
the boiler. Some trouble was reported with the use of soda ash 
in superheater locomotives causing a deposit on the ‘inside iof: the 
small superheater titbes.: F: P. Roesch (El Paso & Southwestern) 
explained that unless the blow-off cocks -were opened frequently 
or an anti-foaming compound was used,:soda ash would cause a 
deposit of scale.in the superheater. He had found it difficult to 
get the enginemen to use the blow-off cocks as frequently as de- 
sirable, but had had excellent results from the use of an anti- 
foaming compound. Other members testified to the success of 
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the anti-foaming compound, but all agreed that the proper use 
of the blow-off cocks would have a decided effect on a foaming 
condition, and even where the compound was used blowing down 
should not be neglected. 

The cost of the treatment in the tender appears to be from 
three to ten cents a thousand gallons, depending on the quality 
of the water. The anti-foaming treatment costs from one and 
one-half to two cents a thousand gallons. The mileage between 
washouts is increased where the water is treated at wayside 
tanks, and decreased when chemicals are introduced in the loco- 
motive tank. Frequent blowing down in the latter case will tend 
to increase the time between the washouts. 

The discussion as a whole indicated the complete success of 
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treating feed waters by the introduction of compounds direct to 

the tender tank, if blow-off cocks are applied and used. This 

applies to both scaling and foaming waters. 

THE RELATION OF MECHANICAL APPLIANCES TO 
FUEL ECONOMY. 


To get the true measure of economy for any mechanical de- 
vice, the work must be measured, not in train or engine miles, 
but in ton miles per hour. There is no question but that of all 
mechanical appliances the high degree superheater stands pre- 
eminently at the head. The most comprehensive and carefully 
conducted tests carried out in this country, with a view to obtain- 
ing definite data bearing on the fuel economy due to the use of 
superheat, were made by the New York Central, in connection 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1910.* The final results of 
these tests are shown in the accompanying table, in which it is 
seen that the saving in fuel due to superheat (allowing 2.3 per 
cent. as due to improved circulation of the arch tubes) was equal 


Dry Coat PER DyNAMOMETER H. P. Hovr. 


Saturated Steam, 


Superheater and 
No Arch. 


Speeds. Superheater. Brick Arch. 


12.5 
15.0 


Average : : 
Relative Coal Consumption... 


to 26 per cent., while the total saving due to the installation of a 
brick arch and a superheater was equal to 33.3 per cent. This 
test also shows that the application of the brick arch resulted in 
a net saving in fuel of 7.3 per cent. 

A series of tests, conducted by the chairman, covering a period 
of several months, showed that the increase in fuel economy is 





*See Railway Age Gazette, November 24, 1911, page 1054. 
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proportionate to the increase in tonnage, which proves the theory 
that the efficiency of a superheater locomotive is proportionate 
to the increase in superheat, and the degree of superheat depends 
on the rate of combustion; the rate of combustion being neces- 
sarily higher when handling an increased tonnage at the same 
rate of speed. The final results checked very closely with the 
results found on the New York Central and the Pennsylvania. 

Undoubtedly, next in order, as a mechanical appliance affect- 
ing fuel economy, is the brick arch, although the feed water 
heater runs it a close race and in some instances precedes it. 
The value of the brick arch as a fuel economizer is due (where 
arch tubes are used to support it) to the increased heating sur- 
face of these tubes, and to the better utilization of the firebox 
heating surface. 

By a change in firebox construction and the substitution of the 
Gaines vertical hollow wall, an even greater fuel economy is 
effected, and there is no question but that if this type of firebox 
was used in connection with a high degree superheater, a greater 
per cent. of the energy now unavoidably lost in the present type 
of locomotives would be conserved. 

The economical value of the brick arch depends on the type 
of boiler, the relation between the firebox heating surface and the 
tube heating surface, the nature of the fuel and character of the 
service, and it is due to the failure to take into consideration the 
above essentials that so many widely varying results are obtained, 
and so many different opinions find credence for and against the 
value of the arch. Facts are stubborn things, however, and as 
repeatedly verified tests can be taken as facts, we can safely 
assert that in the majority of the present-day locomotives the 
intelligent application of a correct brick arch will result in an 
economy of fuel ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. 

Among other mechanical appliances tending toward fuel econ- 
omy, the feed water heater must not be overlooked. Prominent 
among the successful types are the Buck-Jacobs, as used on the 
Santa Fe, and the Gaines, used on the Central of Georgia. Per- 
sonal observations, made by the chairman, as to the efficiency of 
the former, proved that the temperature of the feed water was 
increased 75 deg. This multiplied by the number of pounds of 
water heated will give the saving in heat units, and this product 
divided by the number of heat units obtained in the firebox from 
each ton of fuel would represent the fuel saving. No absolute 
data on this particular subject is available, however, but various 
estimates have placed the feed water heater, where the tempera- 
ture is raised 50 deg., or more, as being equal to from 8 to 12 per 
cent. in fuel economy. 

While the mechanical stoker has a bright future ahead of it, 
and will unquestionably, when perfected, be applied to such loco- 
motives as consume an amount of fuel beyond the physical 
capacity of the fireman to handle, yet as a fuel economizer per se, 
the committee isenot prepared to go on record with any definite 
statements. Although many tests have indicated that an economy 
in the amount of fuel per ton mile per hour has frequently been 
obtained with the different types of stokers, yet other tests have 
shown contrary results, thereby still leaving the question of 
economy in pounds of coal somewhat in doubt, but when calcu- 
lated on the basis of cost per pound of coal, the balance is in 
favor of the mechanical stoker, as tests have proved that by means 
of this appliance a cheaper grade of fuel can be handled success- 
fully. The committee is prepared to go on record, however, to 
the effect that on large engines, which tax the ability of the fire- 
man to the utmost, the application of a successful mechanical 
stoker will result not only in an increased efficiency of the loco- 
motive, but also in a measure of fuel economy after the engine- 
men become sufficiently familiar with it to handle it intelligently. 

There are several other mechanical devices, such as mechani- 
cally operated fire-doors, grate-shakers, coal-passers, etc., that 
have a direct bearing on the fuel problem, but in the absence of 
any authoritative data on the efficiency of any of these appliances 
in this respect, the committee would prefer to have the relative 
economies of them brought out in the discussion on the floor. 
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Committee :—F. P. Roesch, chairman; Dan Daley, F. R. Scott, 
Y. S. Merriman, D. J. Madden, G. E. Spangler and G. M. 
Carpenter. 

DISCUSSION. 

Superheaters——The subject of superheaters was first placed 
before the meeting for discussion and the remarks of the mem- 
bers indicated that the service of superheater locomotives is so 
uniformly successful as to offer very few features for discussion. 
Such test results as were quoted showed the reported figures to 
be correct and the comment of the speakers showed that no diffi- 
culties of any importance have developed. Superheaters on 
switch engines is a late development that attracted considerable 
interest. Members that have had experience with such locomo- 
tives reported them to be surprisingly successful. One speaker 
reported a saving of 50 per cent. in fuel and an increase of one- 
third in the amount of work performed. 

Stokers—Clement F. Street was called on and briefly reviewed 
the development of locomotive stokers during the past year. He 
stated that the stoker was now positively out of the experimental 
stage and was as reliable as any piece of machinery could be: 
There are now 175 Street stokers in service or on order. The 
greatest development of the past year has been the appreciation 
of the necessity for regular attention and inspection of stokers 
at the terminals. This feature is now fully understood and every 
stoker is inspected and lubricated before the locomotive goes out 
on its run, with the result of a practical elimination of stoker 
failures on the road. 

Brick Arches—The president called on Le Grand Parish, 
president of the American Arch Company, for a report of the 
progress in the use of arches during the past year. Mr. Parish 
stated that 85 per cent. of the new locomotives are fitted with 
brick arches. In 1907 but 25 per cent. had arches. The most 
important recent development toward improved combustion was 
the use of the combustion chamber, particularly the design de- 
veloped by F. F. Gaines, superintendent of motive power of the 
Central of Georgia. As an instance of what can be expected in 
this direction he said that the very large Mallet locomotives for 
the Virginian, which have a tractive effort of 115,000 lbs., were 
estimated to require 9,000 lbs. of coal an hour to give their full 
power. It was found, however, that, principally on account of 
the application of the Gaines combustion chamber, they consumed 
but 7,500 lbs. of coal an hour at full power. 





MR. WORTHINGTON’S ADDRESS. 


B. A. Worthington, president of the Chicago & Alton, accepted 
an invitation to address the convention, and spoke, in part, as 
follows: 

There is no position in the railway service where more effective 
work can be done than in the position of traveling engineer, and 
no position that can bring about more economy than from the 
head end of a train. Very much good can be done on the part 
of traveling engineers, especially by instructing firemen to prop- 
erly perform their duties, as the average fireman can save his 
wages every trip over the road through proper fuel economy. 

Much good can be done by instructing the engineers to use 
careful judgment in starting trains, and in forcing them to 
speed, and in moving them between stations with as small con- 
sumption of fuel as is consistent with necessary speed and time 
requirements. Also in instructing the engineers in the proper 
use of the steam in the cylinders. Boiler feeding is quite as im- 
portant for fuel economy as the right use of steam. While en- 
gineers should maintain a nearly steady steam pressure, they 
should permit liberal variations of the water level within safe 
limits to save fuel. 

Firemen should be instructed that the blowing of pop valves 
wastes usually about a shovelful of coal per minute, or a lump 
of coal as large as a lemon every second, and that the avoidance 
of popping will save considerable of their energy and at the same 
time save dollars for the company. 

Another thing comes to my mind suggestive of how the travel- 
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ing engineers can do much good, not only for themselves, but 
for the benefit of their fellow workmen. As is well known, 
there is prevailing among the laboring classes generally through- 
out the country a spirit of unrest manifesting itself through 
strikes of the various crafts and demands for higher compensa- 
tion, until the employers have reached a state where they find 
themselves unable to grant further concessions and maintain the 
solvency of their properties. Yet labor in all lines of service 
has never been better paid, and the working conditions have 
never been less arduous in this country than they are at the 
present time. 

In your daily association with men in the service, think of the 
influence for good which you might exercise if you would but 
make the effort. Half of the troubles of these men come through 
ignorance—ignorance which is fostered by various societies and 
by labor leaders who are supported and aided by newspapers 
through the dissemination of socialistic literature. In fact, 
there seems to be a yellow fever of literature prepared for the 
spread of incorrect information, which is misleading to the men 
who have not the chance or opportunity to get at the facts to 
enable them to take a broader view of things. Soon the men 
who fali under the baneful influence become unable to distin- 
guish between the right and the wrong. Naturally, they develop 
a morbid thirst for sensational printed matter, and the more 
they read the less they learn. 

Men in your position who are able to look on both sides of 
the problem, should speak out plainly and do everything possible 
that will work as an antidote to those dangerous influences. 
What I am pleading for is the wider, nobler, unpaid-for service 
which conservative men are able to render to society, simply by 
being thoughtful and helping other men to think, thereby ex- 
ploding wild and impracticable theories and bringing them out 
to the test of reason, obstinately opposing all rash experiments. 

We should not forget that the existence of many of our fellow- 
men is along dark, confused and bitter lines. Some are groan- 
ing under the burden of want, partly because of their own idle- 
ness or incapacity, or partly because they are following the 
socialistic doctrine that they are entitled to a life of ease and' 
pleasure at the expense of somebody else; some because of the 
greed and injustice of other men; and some because of the lack 
of proper guidance and of good and human sympathy. 

The question naturally arises to each and every one of us as 
to how best to meet the situation. Manifestly if we take a nega- 
tive position no good will be accomplished. Our influence, to be 
felt, must be positive and along unmistakable lines. All reac- 
tionary sentiment and false standards should be rebuked by 
those of us who are able to explain the fallacy of such danger- 
ous doctrines. There is a loftier position than merely to stand 
high in the world, which can be attained by stooping to help your 
fellowman to a higher moral plane; by fearlessly pointing out 
the pathway of truth, purity and righteousness, which will cer- 
tainly result in the greatest good to the greatest number, and 
what we need today is a larger number of men who will not 
hesitate to stand for the right and declare in unmistakable terms 
their honest convictions against the evils that are present on all 
sides, and the wild theories that are being exploited among the 
laboring classes today, causing so much socialistic unrest and 
labor trouble. % 

The traveling engineers could do much good hy conservative 
action, in softening and ameliorating unavoidable inequalities of 
life which have existed since the world began, .and by striving to 
change the feeling of jealous hatred against the more fortunate 
ones into a‘feeling of generous fortitude and hospitality, en- 
deavoring to keep the relations between man and man and be- 
tween class and class in a healthy condition for the benefit of 
society as a whole. 

If the traveling engineers of the country will work along these 
lines, much good can be accomplished, and their splendid serv- 
ices in this way will tend to offset the socialistic sentiment which 
seems to promise to men of limited understanding a life of ease 


















and comfort through legislative enactment and through the 
coercive forces of union labor, regardless of the industry, fru- 
gality and merit of the individual. 





HANDLING LONG TRAINS WITH MODERN AIR BRAKE > 


EQUIPMENT. 


The control of slack in passenger and freight trains is an im- 
portant factor in successful handling; in freight trains this item 
is affected by so many variable conditions that a hard and fast 
rule for its control is impossible. The slack action is affected 
more hy unequal braking power than by any other single item, 
and it has been very aptly said by W. V. Turner, in a paper before 
the Western Railway Club, that “the operation of the brake is 
according to fixed laws and conditions over which the engineer, 
of all men, has the least control,” and still it is on the engineer 
that the responsibility rests for the proper handling of trains. 
With all these variable conditions to be met his success funda- 
mentally depends upon the use of proper judgment, the ability to 
grasp and analyze conditions as they arise, and to select the gen- 
eral rule of operation of the brake that will cover the situation 
with the least shock and danger. 

To make the handling of long trains successful it will be 
necessary to have the co-operation of both the transportation 
and mechanical departments, the former interested in the make- 
up of trains and the latter in the maintenance of equipment. 
When shorter trains were general and comparatively light power 
was used, the make-up of a train was not given special consid- 
eration, nor was it essential that it should be, but when you con- 
sider that in the ordinary 100-car train there is over fifty feet of 
slack, the energy stored in a moving loaded train (especially 
when concentrated at any one point) is terrific. 

To give some idea of the effect of unequal braking power in a 
long loaded train, attention is directed to tests made on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The train consisted of a Mikado engine, 
dynamometer car, weoten underframe coach, one hundred loaded 
steel cars and a caboose. The gross weight, exclusive of engine, 
was 6,592 tons. The train was moving at a speed of twelve miles 
an hour on level, straight track, with the steam pressure on the 
engine down to eighty pounds. The engine was equipped with 
two No. 5 New York pumps and “LT” equipment. The brake 
pipe pressure had gradually fallen from seventy to sixty pounds, 
when one of the triples near the head end went to quick action, 
but quick action did not carry through the entire train, as the 
brake pipe recording gage on the caboose showed a seven-pound 
service reduction. A buff was recorded on the dynamometer car 
of 830,000 Ibs. and the drawhead was driven up and the Farlow 
attachment stops sheared off on the fifty-ninth car. The quick 
action probably carried close to the fifty-ninth car, causing the 
head end of the train to stop and the slack running up in the rear 
portion caused the shock. 

On another run with a Mikado ascending a .3 per cent. 
grade with eighty-five fifty-ton steel cars, 6,025 gross tons, and 
being pushed by a helper, the train was moving at a speed of 
eleven miles an hour, when the air hose burst on the fourth 
head car, causing a buff of 610,000 Ibs. on the dynamometer car 
and breaking down the drawhead and draft sills on the twenty- 
first car from the leading engine. 

The same condition is true, only in a lesser degree, when the 
slack is run in rapidly with a heavy service application of the 
brakes, and it is of the greatest importance that the equipment 
be kept in the best possible condition, the adjustment of piston 
travel uniform, the brake cylinder leakage kept to the minimum, 
and that the enginemen be instructed as to the proper methods 
of handling. 

With the improved equipment that has been put in service 
recently, the sticcess of handling the long train depends chiefly 
on how the equipment is operated. By long trains we mean 
eighty-five cars or over. We would in no case recommend that 
more than a seven to ten-pound initial reduction be made, and as 
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far as possible that that reduction be allowed to stop the train. 
When within fifty to seventy-five feet of the stop another reduc- 
tion should be made; so that the brake pipe will be exhausting 
when the train comes to a stop. The latter reduction is made to 
keep the slack bunched and to leave the train in a good position 
for starting. When a stop can be contemplated far enough in 
advance, the throttle should be closed gradually, and the train 
allowed to drift before an application is made, so as to allow the 
slack to assume its normal position and bunch slowly, for in the 
case of the large engines the internal resistance will very readily 
bunch the slack when the engine is shut off. In every case where 
the train consists of loads on the head end and empties on the 
rear the application should be begun before the engine is shut 
off, keeping the train stretched as far as possible, otherwise when 
the brakes take hold on the rear, the slack will run out rapidly, 
due to the excess braking power concentrated on the rear, with 
a tendency to part the train. 

In all air brake operation the chief factor is the time element, 
and this governs either when applying or releasing the brakes. 
The ideal method of controlling the slack in long trains would be 
to cause the serial operation of the brake on each car rapidly 
enough to make each car do its braking and at the same time 
equalize the retarding force of each car, but as a rule with a long 
train the stop is completed before the brakes on the rear of the 
train are effectively set, and while the time element is reduced 
by the introduction of the quick service triple, it is still an ever- 
present factor and one which both the air brake companies are 
trying to overcome by the use of the electro-pneumatic and load- 
and-empty brakes; at this time, however, both these brakes are 
in process of development. 

When releasing the brakes, the time factor becomes of 
greater moment so far as the serial operation of the brake is 
concerned, and where an effort is made to start long, heavy trains 
before the release of the rear brakes the danger of parting is as 
great as when stopping trains. After coupling up at water or 
coaling stations, or after a full service application has been made. 
we recommend that the enginemen be instructed to place the 
brake valve handle in full release position not longer than fifteen 
seconds and then return it to running position, and that no effort 
be made to start the train until one minute has elapsed with 
fifty cars or less, and with trains of over fifty cars two minutes 
additional be allowed for every twenty-five cars over fifty. For 
instance, three minutes should be allowed for seventy-five and 
five minutes for one hundred cars. This 1s to be independent of 
the pump capacity, for the length of time required to release 
the brakes depends on the time required to build the pressure 
up on the rear of the train, which is entirely controlled by the 
frictional resistance of the brake pipe. When releasing the 
brakes, in all cases we recommend the “kick-off” to release such 
brakes on the head end as may have re-applied. 

The successful handling of freight trains depends on the con- 
dition of draft rigging, piston travel, brake cylinder and brake 
pipe leakage, all of which is dependent on the thoroughness of 
terminal inspection. 

Yard test plants should be installed at all terminals, brakes 
put in serviceable condition, and brake pipe leakage determined 
before the engine couples to the train. The amount of brake 
pipe leakage permissible is determined by the length of the train, 
but it must be remembered that brake pipe leakage is beyond the 
control ’of the engineman, and on the amount of leakage depends 
to a great extent his ability to handle the train successfully. The 
maximum amount of leakage determined on by a certain large 
system, that is operating long trains successfully, is as follows: 
Eight pounds for trains not to exceed twenty-five. cars, seven 
pounds for trains up to fifty cars, six pounds for ‘trains up to 
seventy-five cars, and five pounds for all trains over seventy-five 
cars. 

The make-up of trains is determined largely by local conditions, 
such as yard facilities, classification, character of lading and 
types of cars; however, upon the make-up of the train also de- 
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pends the ability of the engineman to successfully handle it to 
avoid break-in-two shocks and shifting of lading. While it is 
considered impractical to alternate loads and empties, some ef- 
fort should be made to equalize the braking power of long trains 
as affected by loads and empties or light and heavy loads, such 
as coal and merchandise. This can be done to some extent 
by distributing the lights and the loads in cuts throughout the 
train, rather than by placing the loads ahead and empties behind, 
as is the common yard practice. One of the most prolific causes 
of break-in-twos is the improper handling of cars on hump yards 
and failure to make thorough inspection to determine the condi- 
tion of the cars after they have been humped. 

Where engines are equipped with large pumps, there has been 
some doubt as to the ability to stop long trains by use of the 
conductor’s valve, or where the break-in-two occurs near the 
rear, and several cases are known where the train proceeded for 
a considerable distance after breaking in two without any appre- 
ciable fall in pressure shown by the gage on the engine; while 
this is possible where the train has not been charged up, several 
tests which were conducted on a 100-car train show that by open- 
ing the conductor’s valve all brakes could be set; the feed valve 
would release the first ten to fifteen brakes and keep them re- 
ieased, the remainder of the brakes would remain applied, these 
tests being conducted with the brake valve handle in running po- 
sition. Where the train is properly charged, a break-in-two 
would stop the train; therefore the enginemen should be im- 
pressed with the fact that when handling long trains with en- 
gines of large pump capacity they should not attempt to start 
until all auxiliaries have had time to charge. It requires from 
fourteen to twenty minutes to charge the one hundredth car from 
zero to seventy pounds. We do not mean to imply that it is 
necessary to stand still that length of time, but sufficient time 
should elapse after coupling up, when the engine has been de- 
tached for long periods, to give the auxiliaries time to charge up 
sufficiently, so in case of a break-in-two the brakes would set. It 
has been the experience of the committee that where trains break 
in two, proceed and leave the rear sections, it usually occurs at 
water tanks or where the engine has been detached from the train 
for a considerable length of time and an effort is made to start 
without waiting for time to recharge. The conductor should be 
instructed that when necessary to stop the train from the rear, 
the conductor’s valve should be opened wide, without the usual 
effort to make a service application. 

A few general instructions should be given to enginemen, 
which, together with the use of good judgment, will practically 
eliminate break-in-twos. Care should be used not to run the 
slack in or out too rapidly; the heavier the engine and the longer 
the train the more care and time should be used. No accurate 
stops should be attempted; where the engine has to be spotted, 
such as at water tanks and coaling stations, it should be de- 
tached from the train. A light initial reduction should be made 
and that allowed to stop the train, except that when within fifty 
to seventy-five feet of the stop another reduction should be made 
so that the brake pipe will be exhausting when the stop is com- 
pleted, this to leave the train in a favorable position to start. 
Straight air should not be used to make stops or to handle trains 
except when releasing brakes, and then only to assist “K” triples 
in preventing slack from running out. 

On long grades where upward of seventy-five cars are handled 
and where the character of the grade will permit, it will be found 
of advantage to turn up about 75 per cent. of the retainers on 
the head end of the train. This will have a tendency to keep 
slack from running in and out each time an application and re- 
lease are made, and this is especially so where light loads or 
empties are being handled on the rear. 

With trains of over seventy-five cars, the brakes should not be 
released after the speed has been reduced below fifteen miles 
an hour. 

When backing long trains, where possible to do so, they should 
be allowed to drift to a stop; otherwise steam should be used 
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with the locomotive brake released to keep the slack from run- 
ning out too rapidly. 

Handling Passenger Trains —With the introduction of heavy 
steel passenger equipment came the introduction of the double 
“PM” equipment, the “LN” and “J,” a little later the “PC,” and 
now the electro-pneumatic brake is being pushed for passenger 
service. 

The double “PM” equipment consists of two separate sets of 
brakes on each car, a brake for each truck, and has proved more 
or less unsatisfactory, due to the increase in the volume to be 
taken care of and the attendant liability of stuck brakes unless 
the greatest amount of care is used. In ordinary passenger train 
handling with double “PM” equipment it is necessary that very 
close attention be given to the condition of triple valves, espe- 
cially as to the tightness of the packing ring; otherwise unless 
heavy reductions are continually made, trouble will be experi- 
enced with the brake sticking. In instructions to enginemen we 
recommend that they make no reductions of less than fifteen 
pounds, the reduction being split; the initial reduction to be six 
pounds, so as to gradually bunch the slack in the train, that to 
be followed with a nine or ten-pound reduction before releasing. 
The brake valve handle should be kept in full release position 
with over eight cars for at least five seconds. Unless the en- 
ginemen will follow these instructions there will be more or less 
trouble experienced with the “PM” equipment, due to burned-up 
brakes or slid flat wheels, the explanation being that the heavy 
load remaining on the slide valves of each triple valve where the 
pressure is reduced to but a few pounds below standard, coupled 
with the slow rise in brake pipe pressure, requires that the triple 
valve piston packing rings be a good fit to insure release. . It 
must be understood that if the speed of a train is slow the heavy 
reduction, if made while moving, will have about the same effect 
as quick action. A light reduction should be made to stop the 
train, and after being stopped the brake pipe pressure should be 
further reduced, so as to insure release. 

With either the “LN,” “J” or “PC” equipments the best results 
are obtained by splitting up the reductions, for in long passenger 
trains the slack action can be made very uncomfortable for pas- 
sengers. We recommend that in each case the preliminary re- 
duction be from six to eight pounds, and after a short interval 
the necessary reductions be made to stop the train. It must be 
remembered, however, that the brakes with these equipments are 
positive and severe, and care should be taken at slow speeds to 
prevent wheel sliding. With the “PC” equipment it is necessary 
to make a seven or eight-pound reduction of brake pipe pressure 
before the brake applies, the high differential being used so that 
slight variations in brake pipe pressure, such as would be caused 
by a sluggish feed valve, will not cause an undesired application. 

On account of the large volume of air required for heavy 
passenger trains, and the various devices on engines operated by 
air, it is imperative that passenger engines be equipped with two 
pumps, and they should not have a main reservoir capacity of less 
than 50,000 cu. in. 

Committee: W. F. Walsh, chairman, E. F. Wentworth, W. V. 
Turner, C. W. Wheeler, H. A. English and H. A. Flynn. 


DISCUSSION, 


This subject aroused the most discussion of any presented 
at the meeting. It appeared that the trouble with rough 
stops on long passenger trains and damage to the cars in 
long freight trains, due to poor handling of the brakes, was 
quite general, and that there was considerable doubt in the 
minds of many members as to the proper method to overcome 
it. W. V. Turner, of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
opened the discussion with a very clear and complete explanation 
of the proper proceeding in braking long trains, and during the 
two sessions given up to a discussion of this subject, he was 
called on frequently for further suggestions to suit special cases. 
It was made clear by Mr. Turner that it was impossible to make 
rules that would fit all cases. The enginemen’s judgment must 
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be depended on, as he is the only one who can know the exact 
conditions. He should be taught to give the time element care- 
ful consideration in every case, and should be instructed in prin- 
ciples rather than being given rules to follow. 

T. F. Lyons (Lake Shore & Michigan Southern) stated that 
most of the flat wheels could be avoided by a more careful 
manipulation of the brakes, which usually means a longer time 
allowed in making the stop. The success of the two-application 
method depended on how much the speed was reduced with the 
first application. If the speed was not reduced to about 20 miles 
an hour, the second application would not give a smooth stop. 
He also strongly advocated the cultivating of judgment rather 
than the teaching of rules. Several other members spoke of the 
multiple application method not being successful, but it ap- 
peared that either the conditions were not normal or that the 
speed was not reduced sufficiently, as explained by Mr. Lyons. 

The fact that the loaded and empty cars in freight trains are 
not equally distributed throughout the train was held by some 
members to be responsible for many bad order cars. This make- 
up of train was strongly recommended by some speakers, but 
later in the discussion the fact was made clear that if the tonnage 
could be increased by grouping the loads ahead, this factor would 
be of more value than the improved braking qualities. The 
thing to be done is to learn to handle the trains as they are and 
not as the engineman would like them to be. 

A light application of the brakes before the throttle is closed 
was reported as being successful, as it permitted the slack to 
adjust itself without shocks. Here again it appeared that the 
make-up of the train and the character of the brake equipment 
would be the determining factor as to the advisability of this 
practice. The fact that much damage to cars that is blamed to 
poor handling of the brakes is really due to rough handling in 
the yards was mentioned by Mr. Roesch. Damage to cars result- 
ing from treatment in the yards very frequently will not make 
itself evident until the train is many miles away, when a stop or 
slow-down that is practically perfect will give the shock needed 
to release the damaged drawbar. This is especially so with 
wooden cars when mixed with all-steel equipment. 

In connection with handling long passenger trains, Mr. Turner 
explained that a reduction of not over ten pounds should be made 
if the speed of the train is less than thirty miles an hour. He 
explained that different make-ups of train, i. e., how many loaded 
baggage or mail cars there were at the head end of the train 
and how many passenger cars and sleepers back of them; the 
condition of the rail, the speed of the train, the grade and curve 
conditions, were all factors to be taken into consideration in 
determining the proper method of stopping long passenger trains. 
A retarding force of not over 11% per cent. per second should not 
be exceeded. Unless everything in connection with the brakes 
on the train is in good condition it is impossible to make a per- 
fect stop in any case. The electro-pneumatic brake is now being 
developed to overcome some of these troubles. 

The use of the conductors’ valve for service application of the 
brakes was strongly condemned; this valve is for emergency only. 

F. B. Farmer, of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, ad- 
vised the use of braking methods, suited to the worst conditions 
at all times. The so-called split reduction had been found suc- 
cessful in some cases. 

In the opinion of one member, rough stops are sometimes due 
to the fact that the brakes on the locomotive do not release as 
quickly as do those on the cars. 

The uniformity of smooth stops with long passenger trains on 
the New York Central Lines, which was mentioned by Mr. 
Turner, was explained by Mr. Kenny, a locomotive engineer on 
that system, as being entirely due to the attention given the 
matter by the enginemen. No set rules are followed, and the 
so-called running test, which consists of a light application, soon 
after the train is started, is depended on for information as to 
how to handle the brakes in making a stop. 
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TRAIN TONNAGE. 


J. M. Daly, general superintendent of transportation of the 
Illinois Central, presented a paper on Train Tonnage, of which 
the following is an abstract: 

Admitting that the roads require economy from your depart- 
ment, the next move is to carefully analyze the factors that create 
train resistance and determine what is necessary to obtain in- 
creased efficiency in the loading of trains. To do this, it is nec- 
essary to briefly review the methods used in loading trains in the 
past. 

Records show that in 1870 the carrying capacity of freight 
cars was about 24,000 Ibs.; today it is 100,000 lbs., an increase of 
over 400 per cent. In 1870 the average weight of a car was 16,- 
000 Ibs., or 40 per cent. of its capacity, whereas today, a 100,000 
ib. capacity car weighs only 40,000 Ibs., or 40 per cent. of its 
capacity. In 1870 the record shows that trains were made up on 
the basis of a given number of loaded cars, and if empty cars 
were in a train they were rated at two empties equal to one load. 
Later on this was modified and three empties were considered 
equal to two loads. This was a reasonably accurate basis due 
to the uniform capacity and loading of cars moved in tonnage 
trains, but with the adoption of the large capacity cars, the car 
basis had to be abandoned and the gross ton basis adopted. 

About 1895, with the introduction of the large 50-ton capacity 
coal car, the Hocking Valley found it impracticable to load en- 
gines on the basis of the number of cars, as trains with 50-ton 
capacity cars invariably stalled. This condition necessitated a 
change, and the gross ton basis was adopted. Immediately on 
the adoption of the gross ton basis, it was found that an engine 
rated at 2,100 gross tons when hauling 30-ton capacity cars, gross 
weight per car 50 tons, had its maximum load with 42 cars or 
2,100 tons, whereas the same engine could run away with 30 cars 
of 70 tons each, although the gross weight of both trains was the 
same; hence it then became necessary to equate the tonnage of 
cars due to the gross weight of each. 

About this time D. F. Crawford, general superintendent of 
motive power of the Pennsylvania Lines, devised his plan to 
make an arbitrary car allowance to meet the variation in gross 
weight of cars. This plan is to test the engine with a train made 
up of all light empty cars and another test of the heaviest loaded 
cars; then divide the difference in the gross tons hauled by the 
difference in the number of cars hauled, then allow the result 
as an arbitrary to each car in addition to its actual weight. 

In 1900 we made a test on the Ontario & Western with a full 
tonnage train of cars averaging 55 gross tons, and the engine 
had no trouble in hauling it over the grade. whereas with 70 
gross ton cars it stalled. This required an investigation, and it 
was a conductor that solved the problem for us by showing that 
the heavy cars depressed the rails at the joints and made an in- 
creased up-hill pull, or, as he stated, it made waves in the track 
at the rail joints, due to light rail, poor ballast and surface. I 
cite this instance merely to show that the building of large ca- 
pacity cars of itself would increase the expense of transportation, 
unless additional money was spent for the heavier rail and better 
roadbed, points which the public does not give proper considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Cheeney, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has de- 
vised the plan of loading engines on the basis of pounds of trac- 
tive power used, instead of gross tonnage, which is a very accurate 
basis. For example, on a .25 per cent. grade if a 72-ton car re- 
quires 8 Ibs. per ton of tractive power, he figures it at 8 & 72 
= 576 lbs., and would, in building up the train, use the 576 Ibs. 
instead of 72 tons, and when the total pounds of tractive power 
used on all cars is equal to the tractive effort of the engine it has 
its full tonnage, or 100 per cent. The objection to this plan is the 
amount of time required in busy yards to compute the tonnage. 
This, however, can be overcome by reducing the pounds of trac- 
tive effort used per car to the ton unit and using a computing 
machine properly adjusted. 
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The most important feature in connection with the problem is 
to see that trains are properly loaded under any plan adopted. 
My experience leads me to believe that the work of the mechan- 
ical engineer, the traveling engineer and other officers in deter- 
mining the resistance per ton of car and other factors previously 
stated, is the easy part of it. The difficulty is in having the ter- 
minal forces build up the trains properly with the assigned 
tonnage. 

The ideal method to increase the train load is to equate the 
tonnage of cars, then arrange for the switching department to 
properly build up the train, and, when ready, have the yard clerk 
check the track, go to the office, pull the bills, foot the tonnage 
on the train resistance computer, notify the yard what tonnage 
to add to or take off, have the bills ready for the conductor 
when he calls, and avoid delaying the departure of the train, 
which will save in overtime and fuel and often permit another 
train to pull in on the track cleared. After the departure of the 
train, the yard clerk should enter on his daily tonnage report 
the train number, number of cars hauled, the rating of engine 
and the equated tons hauled. A copy of this report should be 
sent to the superintendent or train master at the close of each 
day, in order that he may investigate at the time the cause of 
failure to properly load the individual train, instead of investi- 
gating the matter 30, 60 or even 90 days later, when the terminal 
is not in position to make an accurate explanation. 

The 16-hour service law has materially affected the handling 
of tonnage, and frequently when trains are given their assigned 
tonnage not equated, and it happens to be largely in light ca- 
pacity cars, it results in dragging over the road and very fre- 
quently in the train being tied up on the line on account of the 
16-hour law, thereby creating considerable expense instead of 
resulting in a saving. 

This condition can be largely overcome through the equated 
basis of loading engines, as under that plan the drawbar pull of 
all trains is equalized so that it is impracticable to have one train 
exert 40,000 lbs. of tractive power, as compared with another 
train with the same tonnage exerting only 32,000 or 34,000 Ibs. 
By loading the trains with a uniform drawbar pull, the engines 


should be able to handle all trains within the time allowance. 


Another factor which has been given considerable thought and 
on which a large number of tests have been made by some roads 
is the weather or temperature factor. Tests have been made of 
the resistance of different weights of cars at 30 deg. above and 
at different stages from that down to 20 deg. below zero, but per- 
sonally I do not consider them as of much importance in prac- 
tical operation for several reasons. The temperature may be 20 
above zero with a drifting wind which is carrying snow into the 
cuts, making it much more difficult to operate than if the tem- 
perature was zero and calm. Again, the temperature at the 
initial terminal point may be 20 above and calm, whereas 50 miles 
out in the direction the train will move, it is snowing, drifting 
and down to zero. Again, at certain terminal points where they 
are fortunate enough to be located on an elevation where they 
get the benefit of down-grade or momentum in leaving the ter- 
minal, an engine can haul 300 or 400 tons more in cold weather 
than if the terminal was located in a sag where there was a slight 
grade leaving the terminal, for the reason that the lubricant con- 
geals when trains stand a few hours in the yard waiting for 
movement, and creates considerable resistance on the journals in 
starting. Therefore, I feel that the question of loading engines 
in extreme cold and stormy weather is one which must be left 
largely to the discretion and good judgment of the men on the 
ground. 

Another factor in connection with the rating of engines which 
should receive consideration is making some slight allowance 
for trains moving on busy track, where there are a large number 
of superior class trains, in order that the train may cross over 
on double track or take sidings and get out with despatch, instead 
of being obliged to frequently double out, thereby delaying the 
passenger trains. In other words, an engine with 40,000 lbs. trac- 
tive effort of .25 per cent. grade on one division may be able 
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to handle regularly 3,000 gross tons, whereas on another division 
where they have heavy traffic, it would be economy to reduce this 
tonnage to possibly 2,800 tons on account of the number of trains 
to be met, so that the physical conditions on the individual divi- 
sion or train district must be considered in the rating of the 
power. An arbitrary set of figures will not apply successfully at 
all points. 

After having the conductors and engineers thoroughly con- 
vince me in actual practice that four 15-ton cars used more trac- 
tive power and pulled much harder than one 60-ton car, although 
the gross weight in each instance was the same, and having gone 
into the matter carefully, I was convinced that the loading of 
trains on the tonnage basis would not be a success until such a 
time as a device could be perfected which would simplify the 
mathematical complications, and I devoted much of my time in 
perfecting an automatic computing machine* that would reduce 
the gross weight of each car to the tractive effort weight. In 
other words, a machine that would add the resistance of the car 
in lieu of the weight of the car. For example: If a 20-ton car 
is equivalent to 27 tons as to resistance, the machine instead of 
adding 20 would add 27, and if a 70-ton car meant only 60 tons 
in resistance, the machine when adding a 70-ton car would add 
60 or 61 tons. With such a machine, a train of 80 or 90 cars 
can be computed by an ordinary yard clerk in less than 
four minutes. More money is lost in overloading the power 
than in underloading it, and the only safe and economical method 
for obtaining 100 per cent. efficiency is in using the equated basis. 





INTERESTING ENGINEMEN IN THE ECONOMICAL USE 
OF FUEL AND LUBRICANTS. 


If in any way fuel wasted before reaching the engine tank 
can be saved (although it costs nearly as much to save it as it is 
worth), it should be done, if for no other purpose than to show 
the enginemen that every reasonable effort is being made to 
give them credit for what they are able to do. No more fuel 
should be used in making engines ready for a trip than is neces- 
sary, and if extra fuel is used, by reason of lack of terminal 
facilities or engines ordered before they are needed, it should 
be charged to terminal consumption. 

One of the best ways to interest the enginemen in what can 
be accomplished in the use of fuel and secure their co-operation 
is to make test trips in various classes of service in which the 
scoops of coal are counted with a tally counter, unless the coal 
can be accurately measured otherwise. In making such tests, 
frequently the water used is noted, the distance run between 
water tank stops and the amount of lubricants used, or any 
other data that may be considered advisable. Considerable 
publicity is given these records. They are frequently shown 
on the enginemen’s bulletin book or copies are sent to the em- 
ployees’ magazine. Where the performance is especially good, 
the superintendent of the division or other officer commends 
the enginemen, a copy of the letter and performance being at- 
tached to their personal record files. 

Another method in use on certain divisions is to send out 
a mimeograph form at the end of the month to each engineer, 
showing car miles or gross ton miles handled by him during the 
month, the total amount of fuel used and pounds of coal or 
gallons of fuel oil per car mile, per thousand gross ton miles 
and the average of all engines in similar service, with such com- 
ment as the traveling engineer may see fit to make. 

Without doubt the condition of the engine has more bearing 
than any other one item, and the traveling engineer should use 
his best efforts to have the engines maintained in the best pos- 
sible condition. They should be made to steam with as large 
exhaust nozzles as consistent, it being understood that all other 
draft arrangements are properly adjusted before contracting the 
nozzle, but by all means they should steam freely. It is al- 
most impossible to get a fireman interested in fuel economy on 
an engine that does not steam well. A periodical inspection 





*See The Railroad Gazette, October 27, 1905, page 400. 








should be made of draft appliances and a correct record of all 
measurements and sizes of nozzles maintained, in order that en- 
gines of the same class will have uniform exhaust openings, 
which will permit the fireman to carry the same depth of fire 
in each engine of the same class. 

Engineers’ work reports should be closely followed up, for if 
certain men are careless in making their reports, others will be- 
come discouraged, feeling that their efforts in properly locating 
and reporting defects are not appreciated, and while all engi- 
neers realize the importance of it, some of them are apt to be- 
come a little careless in reporting worn cylinder packing, leaky 
steam chests, worn choke plugs, pockets in the oil pipes, or valve 
motion in such condition that it will cause the valves to be 
worked in an 8 to 10-in. cut-off when a 5 to 6-in. cut-off will 
do the work. 

Progressive examinations are in use on a number of roads, 
and this, in the opinion of the committee, is one of the very 
best means of interesting the firemen. This should, we believe, 
be rigidly followed up on every road. 

General meetings for enginemen and all other employees 
whose duties may in any way affect the use of fuel are pro- 
ductive of good results. The attendance of the officers has a 
helpful influence. The meetings should be arranged for in ad- 
vance and subjects announced and the men asked to give their 
opinions. Many suggestions will be offered, and, if they are 
practical, they should be tried out. 

On one road, mechanical clubs have recently been formed; 
officers are elected and committees appointed from among the 
engineers and firemen, the traveling engineer usually being the 
president or a member of one of the committees. Subjects are 
arranged for in advance, a question box is provided and ques- 
tions or suggestions are deposited therein and threshed out at 
the meetings. Charts and blue-prints are provided, showing 
proper and improper methods of firing, drafting; also on lubri- 
cation and other matters of interest. 

On the road mentioned, where the traveling engineers are 
supervising the fuel performance sheets, soon after the records 
were started a number of enginemen advanced the idea that a 
more liberal supply of lubricants would save fuel, and an experi- 
ment was tried on one division. Although the schedule was 
considered quite liberal at that time, each engineer was given 
an extra supply of cylinder oil to start with and all concerned 
were advised that it was not the intention to save lubricants 
at the expense of fuel. The fuel and oil performances were 
both closely checked for a month, at the end of which time it 
was decided that there would be nothing gained by a change in 
the oil schedule previously in effect. 

Committee :—Robert Collett, chairman; J. F. Meredith, D. L. 
Eubank, L. Redford, W. H. Donohue, J. S. Lemley and C. F. 
Schraag 


DISCUSSION. 


While the systems used for checking fuel and oil consump- 
tion on a number of railways were explained, there appeared 
to be little that is new or particularly successful in the records 
themselves. A number of speakers reviewed the possible points 
at which savings could be made, but it appeared that personal 
efforts, arguments and demonstrations were the most successful 
methods for accomplishing results. 

F. C. Wayer (Southern) said he had found a device for auto- 
matically registering the amount of time the safety valves are 
open to be of decided value in saving the considerable loss of 
coal through this channel. When the device was first applied it 
was found that the pops were open 300 minutes on each trip. 
This had now been reduced to an average of 30 minutes. The 
careful attention to features of this kind, together with demon- 
strations and instructions, had resulted in a saving of 6 per 
cent. of the fuel on his road last year. Among other things a 
careful watch of the fires brought to the ash pit had been most 
helpful in checking the firemen’s work. 
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ADDRESS BY H. T. BENTLEY. 


The splendid work that has been accomplished by this asso- 
ciation has been noted not only by the mechanical officers, but 
by the operating officers of the country. I believe I am safe 
in saying that there is no association in the United States that 
is so sincere, so energetic and so progressive as the Traveling 
Engineers’ Association. 

The road foreman of engines has a hard row to hoe. You 
start a man out and say, “Get results.” It is a pretty hard 
job, and often takes two or three years before the man really 
knows what he is going to do and how he is going to do it. 
My idea is that as soon as a road foreman is appointed, if 
there is a convention of this kind in session, the best thing 
we can do for him and the company is to insist that he attend 
it and mix with the old timers—men who have been through 
the mill, men who know what to do and how to do it. It is a 
whole lot better to be able to get information from some fellow 
that knows something about it than to go digging around for 
three or four months and not get anywhere. 

A new road foreman of engines is very apt to get discour- 
aged. There is no question but that it is discouraging when a 
man works and does not get anywhere; but a little encourage- 
ment, a pat on the back from the man in charge, makes the man 
feel a whole lot better. A little encouragement is one of the 
finest things to bring about good results. 

One of the worst things that the railways have to contend 
with at the present time, is the rough handling of trains, par- 
ticularly passenger trains. 1 believe that there is a great oppor- 
tunity, with very little effort on your part, to so improve the 
passenger service of this country that it will be the talk of the 
country and the talk of the traveling pubic. 

There is another thing that will improve the service, and that 
is for you to preach and practice the safety habit. You have 
heard of the safety committees being appointed on all the promi- 
nent roads and some of the smaller ones; the results which they 
have obtained are remarkable. The fact that accidents have 
occurred in our shops which could have been prevented by these 
safety committees seems plain. We are all prone to take 
chances, and you ought to do all you possibly can to stop any 
chance taking by your men. The papers are altogether too 
glad to tell of two or three hurt here, and two or three killed 
there, simply because a man was taking a chance. If you want 
to improve the service of the American railways, preach and 
practice the safety habit. It will pay everybody concerned, and 
particularly the company for whom you are working, in the 
satisfaction that comes from the reduced loss of life and injuries. 

There is another way in which the service can be improved, 
and that is in the emission of smoke. The engineer and the 
firemen are jointly responsible for excessive emission of smoke. 
The fireman, of course, is handling the coal, and he can do 
more as to the emission of smoke probably than the engineer, 
but the engineer by co-operation can reduce it so that it is not 
a nuisance. 

The superheater engine has been in service long enough for us 
to know what it will do and how it will do it, and about how it 
compares with the saturated steam engine. The success of the 
superheater engines has been made by the efforts of the travel- 
ing engineers and the men who are operating them. When the 
engines first came out we had a number on the Chicago & 
North Western, and had so much trouble with them that we 
felt we had a white elephant on our hands; but by putting it up 
to the traveling engineers and the men who were operating the 
engines, as well as to the roundhouses to do their share, we found 
that the superheater engine was practically as easy to maintain 
as the saturated steam engine, and very much better results 
could be obtained by improved train service, decrease in the cost 
of fuel and other things, that you know all about. I want to 
thank the traveling engineers and thé men under them who 
responded to their instructions, for the success of the super- 
heater engine. 
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Where you are getting records you ought to try to have them 
just as accurate as you can—coal, oil or anything else that per- 
tains to your work—because an inaccurate record is a laughing 
stock to the men you are talking to. I have seen records which 
showed that a number of men had been operating certain en- 
gines with an average coal consumption of so much; and the 
officers have been inclined to pat the fellows on the back who 
were above the average and condemn the men who were below. 
We found that coal reports of that character were not right, 
because we had no way of knowing but that the lowest man was 
altogether too high. Working on that theory, we made some 
tests on the Galena division, and found that the engine crews 
were burning very much more coal than was really necessary to 
perform the service which was required of them on most of 
the runs; after a number of simple but careful tests we set a 
standard of coal consumption for certain trains which was very 
much below the average of our reports. Since then we have 
been endeavoring, not only on the one division but on all 
divisions, to bring the men up so that we can say that they are 
burning about the amount of coal that we think they are justified 
in burning, and no more. 

The same thing applies to oil. There is no reason why on our 
oil reports we should not set a standard and say that is the 


standard for that trip, and not make an oil report with averages. 


and say any man above the average is all right. Speaking about 
oil, you will often see an engineer on a local train get down with 
his oil can and oil around nearly every time it stops—every 
fifteen or twenty miles. I was on a train the other day that ran 
158 miles without a stop and wondered how the engineer got 
over the road without oiling. If that man can run 158 miles 
without oiling, there is no reason why a man on a 60-mile run 
has to get down every few miles and oil. 

One of your best friends is the roundhouse foreman. He 
can either make or mar your opportunities; that is, he can help 
you to good results that you cannot get by yourself. The road 
foreman of engines and the roundhouse foreman should be very 
close together. Your interests are identical and you should 
co-operate fully. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association should 
co-operate with such an organization as this. The work that 
you gentlemen are doing is so great and so good and we think 
so much of it, that I believe that the Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation should call on you as an association to do some of the 
things that they have not time to do, and I know you would carry 
the burden nobly and help them out. The same offer was made 
by the General Foremen’s Association at a meeting I attended 
last year, and they volunteered to take up any subject that the 
Master Mechanics’ Association felt that they could not handle, 
and dig into it and present a report to the Master Mechanics’ 
Association showing what they had found. I believe that there 
is a possibility of the Master Mechanics’ Association helping 
you out and your helping them out in some things that they 
are not able to handle themselves, and I just simply throw it out 
as a suggestion that possibly you might volunteer, if you think 
proper, to undertake some such action. 





OTHER REPORTS. 


J. F. Jennings read a paper on the Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Lead, drawing the following conclusions: The few 
reasons for and against lead would appear to indicate that there 
is not so much loss or not so much gain by having early or 
late admission of steam and that the lead or absence of lead 
necessary for a locomotive should be determined which will give 
the best results, this of course varying with different types of 
locomotives, with the service in which they are employed, and 
also with the physical characteristics of the road. 

The committee on What. Sort of Inspection of Locomotives 
and Work Reports Should be Required of Engineers Upon Ar- 
rival at Terminals, was of the opinion that no money expended 
by the railways will return a larger dividend than that paid 
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the enginemen for the short time it requires to make a careful 
terminal inspection and report. It was further of the opinion 
that there should be no one more capable of making this in- 
spection than the enginemen, and therefore advocated a careful 
and general inspection by the enginemen, and asks their full 
support in taking care of the expensive and heavy power now 
being handled. The report went into the details of how this 
should be done. 

F. C. Thayer, the delegate of the association to the 1912 con- 
vention of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion, read a report in which he briefly outlined the reports and 
papers presented, the trend of the discussions and the actions 
taken. 





OTHER BUSINESS. 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer—The secretary’s report 
briefly reviewed the history of the association which has grown 
from 14 members in 1892 and 53 in 1893 to 882 at the opening 
of this convention. The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
of $2,884.66. 

Subjects for 1913—The committee on subjects recommended 
three committee reports and three individual papers to be con- 
sidered at the next convention. The committee reports were: 
Uniform instructions to enginemen on the handling of super- 
heater locomotives. Credit due to the operating department for 
power utilization and train movement that reduces the consump- 
tion of fuel per ton mile. The care of locomotive brake equip- 
ment on the road and at terminals; also methods of locating and 
reporting defects. The individual papers were: Advantages 
obtained with the brick arch in locomotive service. What can 
we do to eliminate the black smoke evil on locomotives burning 
bituminous coal? Scientific tonnage rating. 

Election of Officers—The following officers and members of 
the executive committee were elected: President, W. H. Cor- 
bett, Michigan Central, Jackson, Mich.; first vice-president, F. P. 
Roesch, El Paso & Southwestern, Douglas, Ariz.; second vice- 
president, Robert Collett, Frisco, St. Louis, Mo.; third vice- 
president, J. C. Petty, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; treasurer, C. B. Conger, Wm. Sellers & Co.; secre- 
tary, W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Executive committee: W. C. Hayes, Erie; H. F. Hensen, Nor- 
folk & Western; Martin Whalen, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis; J. W. Hardy, Rock Island; F. C. Thayer, Southern; 
and V. C. Randolph, Erie. 

Next Meeting—In the ballot for the location of the 1913 con- 
vention, the three cities receiving the highest number of votes 
were as follows: Chicago, New York and St. Louis. The execu- 
tive committee will select the place of meeting from these three. 
There appeared to be a very strong sentiment among the mem- 
bers in favor of again meeting in Chicago. 





New Line 1n FRAncE Proposep.—The French departmental 
administration is said to be studying the project of a line which 
would connect Winereux with Wissant, passing through Amble- 
teuse, Audresselles, Audinghen and Grisnez, with a branch to 
Marquise-Rinxent, a main line station about half way between 
Calais and Boulogne. The line might also be continued from 
Wissant to Calais. This line would open up to summer visitors 
many beaches and interesting spots now not reached by railways. 


Proposep BoLiviAN Raitway.—The Bolivian government has 
granted a concession for the construction of a line from Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia, to Puerto Suarez, on the Paraguay river. The 
government guarantees 5 per cent. on an expenditure of $16,000 
per mile. The line will be about 420 miles long and will cost 
about $6,800,000. It is estimated that about $200,000 of the guar- 
antee will be called for annually. It is thought that the line will 
not be built unless the government guarantees 5 per cent. on an 
expenditure of $32,000 per mile, but there is little likelihood that 
this will be done. 





A COMPLICATED WATERPROOFING PROBLEM. 


Difficulties Encountered in the Remodelling of a Steam 
Power Plant to Install Coal and Ash-Handling Machinery. 


BY W. S. LACHER, 
Office Engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has recently installed auto- 
matic stokers and coal and ash-handling machinery in the gen- 
eral power plant of the West Milwaukee car shops. A conveyor 
tunnel, track hopper pit, supports for coal bunkers and automatic 
stokers were provided and the necessary foundation changes 
made, this work being designed and constructed by the company’s 
engineering department under the direction of C. F. Loweth, 
chief engineer. 

The power house is a building 154 ft. long by 100 ft. wide with 
brick walls and steel roof trusses. The brick walls are supported 
by a concrete wall extending 6 ft. above and 9 ft. 9 in. below 
the boiler room floor line and carried on pile foundations. The 
boiler room contains a battery of 8 watertube boilers aggregating 
2,800 h. p. There is room at the south end of the boiler room for 
an additional battery of two boilers. The plant was built some 
years ago for hand-fired furnaces, and at that time the con- 
tingency of future installation of automatic machinery seemed so 
remote that it was not taken into consideration in the design of 
the plant or its foundations. 

The plant is located in a low alluvial valley with the ground 
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Fig. 1—Cross-Section Through Boiler Room, Showing Ar- 
rangement of Coal and Ash Handling Machinery. 


water level near the surface. At the site of the plant, this is 
normally about 2 ft. above the bottom of the foundations. 


THE ALTERATIONS REQUIRED. 


The arrangement of the new equipment is typical of boiler 
plants of this size and is clearly shown in Fig. 1, which is a cross- 
section through the boiler room opposite the track hopper, and 
shows all new work complete and machinery in place. A base- 


ment or conveyor tunnel was required under the space in front 
of the boilers from end to end of the building with its bottom 
about 14 ft. below the general ground level, or 6 ft. 3 in. below 
the bottom of the existing foundations. It was necessary to 
build ash pits in the rectangular spaces within the boiler founda- 
tion walls with openings into the conveyor tunnel under the 
front wall of the boiler foundation. Incidentally the boiler room 
floor was lowered 2 ft. 

Fig. 2 is a cross-section through the conveyor tunnel and 
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Fig. 2—Cross-Section Through Conveyor Tunnel and Ash Pit. 


typical ash pit and shows clearly the relation between the old 
foundations and the new work. The floor, walls and roof of the 
tunnel are entirely of reinforced concrete designed in accordance 
with the company’s standard practice for this form of 
construction. 

The columns carrying the coal and ash bunkers were so placed 
that it was necessary to carry the entire concentrations of these 
columns on the walls and foundations of the new work. In 
addition to these loads the roof of the conveyor tunnel also sup- 
ports a large part of the weight of the stokers which amounts to 
about 12 tons each. Owing to the magnitude of the loads to be 
carried and the nature of the foundation, it was necessary to 
place the new construction on piles. These were driven in two 
rows, one under each side wall of the conveyor tunnel. The 
outer tunnel wall is unbroken except for pilasters which are 
located about 20 ft. center to center, one under each bunker 
column. On the other side of the tunnel, opposite each pilaster, 
a concrete column takes the load from the steel column above. 
A low wall occupies the space between these columns and rises 
only to the level of the top of the footings under the front wall 
of the boiler foundations. 

The roof of the tunnel serves as the new floor for the boiler 
room, and also as a support for the automatic stokers. It will 
be referred to as the floor slab hereafter. Except for the shallow 
ash pans between the two rails on which run the wheels carrying 
the stokers, the floor slab is covered with a brick pavement. 
The floor slab is supported on one side by the outer wall of the 
tunnel and on the opposite side by the boiler foundation wall 
in which a seat was cut at the required elevation for the purpose. 
The foundation wall under the front of each boiler is cut down 
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so that the floor slab extends under the boiler for a distance 
of 5 ft. Fig. 3 is a section through the front of the boiler and 
foundations, and shows this slab and the ash hopper beneath. 
Structural considerations made it impractical to place the pi- 
lasters and columns concentrically under the steel bunker col- 
umns, which they support, but this eccentricity is overcome by 
concrete beams spanning from each pilaster to the column oppo- 
site, and projecting 12 in. below the underside of the tunnel 
roof. The ash hopper consists of a 6-in. concrete slab which is 
supported by the four walls of the boiler foundation which en- 
close it. The opening from each hopper into the tunnel is pro- 
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Fig. 3—Section A-A Through Ash Pit. 


vided with a cast-iron door and frame and a sheet metal chute. 

The track hopper for receiving coal from cars is located in a 
pit just outside of the east wall of the boiler room near the 
northeast corner of the building. The position of this pit with 
respect to the conveyor tunnel is shown in Fig. 4. The two 
vertical cross-section in Fig. 5 show the principal features. Com- 
munication between the track hopper pit and the conveyor tunnel 
is provided by an opening 12 ft. wide by 9 ft. high which is cut 
partly through and partly under the building foundation wall. 

EXCAVATION, 

The original boiler room floor was a brick pavement on an 
earth fill, and extended under the boilers where it formed an ash 
pan for the hand-fired furnaces. The first work to be done was 
to take up this paving and excavate for the conveyor tunnel. The 
work was commenced at the south end of the building, opposite 
the space left for the two future boilers. This part of the work 
could be done with little or no interference with the operation of 
the plant. As soon as the excavation had been carried down to 
sufficient depth for a working headroom, a temporary floor was 
erected. As shown in Fig. 2, a continuous bent was placed on 
the footing offset on each side, 8-in. x 16-in. stringers were 
spanned between these bents and covered with 2-in. plank. When 
it became necessary to start excavation in front of the existing 
boilers, the first boiler on the south end was taken out of service 
long enough to excavate for headroom arid place the temporary 
floor. This was repeated for each boiler in turn until the tem- 
porary floor had been placed from end to end of the boiler room. 
The remaining excavation was then carried on without in any 
way interfering with the operation of the boilers. 

Simultaneously with the excavation at the south end of the 
building, excavation was commenced for the track hopper pit, and 
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as soon as practicable an opening of sufficient size was made 
through the foundation so that spoil from within the building 
could be removed at this point. Spoil was also removed by means 
of a hoist at the east end of the boiler room. 

When the excavation had been completed to the depth of the 
bottoms of the old foundations, 2-in. x 6-in. D. & M. sheet piling 
was driven all around the entire excavation and close against 
the old footings. This was braced by strutting from side to side. 
When the excavation was complete, a trench was dug close to 
the sheet piling along the outside wall with a number of lateral 
trenches across the excavation. These trenches drained to a 
shallow sump in the southeast corner, where a pulsometer was 
installed. As the work progressed, the trenches were replaced 
by lines of porous tile, which were allowed to remain in place 
when the concrete work was put in. These measures proved' 
entirely adequate to take care of the water until the work was 
complete. 

The foundation required a total of 78 piles, 66 of which were 
inside of the building. The piles were driven by a land spool- 
roller pile driver. For driving the piles within the building, the 
driver was run in on the temporary boiler room floor, planks 
being removed temporarily where necessary to drive the piles in 
the proper positions. The 30 ft. of headroom between the floor 
and bottom chords of the roof trusses made this method possible. 


WATERPROOFING. 

W:th ground water under a head of 8 ft. at the tunnel floor 
level, positive waterproof construction was necessary. Owing to 
the fact that the size and complicated character of the under- 
taking necessitated the use of a great number of construction 
joints, it was decided that the membrane method of waterproof- 
ing would be the most dependable and at the same time the most 
adaptable to the construction conditions. It is necessary with 
this method to place the waterproofing membrane between the 
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Fig. 4—Plan of Conveyor Tunnel and Track Hopper. 


concrete and the source of water pressure, that is, in this case; 
outside of the walls and floor of the tunnel. From the nature 
of the situation it was possible only in the case of the outside 
wail of the tunnel to apply the waterproofing to the finished wall. 
In all other cases, it was required to do the waterproofing before 
placing the concrete. This made it necessary to establish definite, 
and in some cases, rather elaborate programs for the carrying 
out. of the work. The waterproofing membrane in all cases con- 
sisted of three-ply untreated burlap laid down with coats of hot 
asphalt, each course being thoroughly mopped and ironed before 
application of the next one. 

In the conveyor tunnel a thin sub-footing was provided, which 
consisted of a layer of concrete 4 to 6 in. thick except around 
the piles where the thickness was increased to 12 in. This 











produced a smooth floor upon which to apply the waterproofing 
course. After the surface had been thoroughly dried with hot 
sand the waterproofing was laid on in transverse courses, run- 
ning it well up against the sheet piles along the inside wall and 
up over the top of the footing shoulder on the outside as shown 
in Fig. 2, The tunnel floor proper was then concreted directly 
over the waterproofing and was followed in turn by the outside 
wall to full height, and the inside wall up to the bottom of the 
ash doors. Before concreting this inside or bench wall the water- 
proofing was carried up on the -face of the sheet piling which 
was prepared for this, as shown in the cross-section in Fig. 2. 
Vertical “V” notches were cut in all the joints between the 
adjacent sheet piles, and these notches were covered with com- 
mon building laths, to form a series of small vertical drains 
through which any chance leakage was carried down below the 
footings to the tile drains previously mentioned. This proved 
successful in keeping the surface of the sheet piles perfectly dry 
for the application of the waterproofing. In the case of the ash 
hoppers, as soon as the excavations were completed a floor made 
of l-in. second-hand car siding was laid down directly on the 
ground and the waterproofing laid on the floor. 

The greatest difficulty was encountered in concreting and 
waterproofing the walls at each end of the conveyor tunnel. At 
this point the inside face of the new wall had to be flush with 
the inside face of the foundation wall, and this, of course, pre- 
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and waterproofing by stages. 
porting that portion of the wall, which had been cut out, were 
cut off and capped with a layer of concrete at “A.” The surface 
of this concrete was then waterproofed, allowing plenty of space 
on each side for laps, as shown. The concrete sill “B” was then 
built, and as soon as this had attained sufficient strength, posts 
were placed on it to support the two 12-in. I-beam lintels. This 
permitted the removal of the needle beams and the bents sup- 
porting them, after which it was possible to complete the section 
of the pit and tunnel floors adjacent. 


THE BOILER ROOM FLOOR SLAB. 


As stated previously, the existing ash pits rested directly on 
earth fill within the walls of the boiler foundations. As it was 
necessary to remove this earth, in order to build the ash hoppers, 
temporary ash pans had to be supplied which could be supported 
from the boiler foundation walls. To accomplish this, two 60-Ib. 
rails were spanned between notches cut in opposite walls, as 
shown in Fig. 2, and pans made out of second-hand sheet metal 
were laid over them. These pans proved to be sufficiently tight 
to permit all necessary work to be carried on underneath with 
perfect safety and comfort, and, since these spaces could be en- 
tered by way of the openings into the conveyor tunnel there was 
no interference with the boilers. 

As explained previously, the new boiler floor slab was extended 
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cluded the driving of sheet piles. A detail of the method used at 
this point is shown in vertical section “BB” Fig. 4. Two-inch 
planks were placed as effectively as possible in a horizontal posi- 
tion. On these, l-in. strips were nailed vertically about 12 in. 
center to center and these 1-in. strips were in turn covered with 
l-in. matched boards. The hollow spaces between the rows of 
vertical nailing strips afforded effective drainage. The water- 
proofing was laid on the matched boards and the concrete placed 
over that. 

In the track hopper pit the floor was placed and waterproofed 
by the use of a sub-footing exactly as in the conveyor pit. For 
the walls, however, the sheet piles with the necessary bracing 
presented so rough a surface for waterproofing that a 6-in. layer 
of concrete was built against this sheet piling, as shown in Fig. 5. 
The waterproofing was then placed against the smooth inner sur- 
face of this thin concrete wall. 


THE TRACK HOPPER PIT. 


The work in the track hopper pit was complicated and delayed 
to a considerable extent because of the difficulty of building the 
doorway between the pit and tunnel. While this opening was 
being cut in the foundation wall it was necessary to support the 
wall by the use of four needle beams carried by a pile bent on 
either side. As it was impossible to waterproof and complete 
the floor on each side of the opening where it was pierced by 
the piles of the two bents, it was necessary to do the concreting 


Fig. 5—Cross-Sections of Track Hopper. 








Old Piles cut down 


under each boiler for a distance of 5 ft. which involved cutting 
down the wall supporting the front of each boiler to a depth of 
3 ft. below the old floor level. At the same time it was necessary 
to maintain a support for the boiler front and brick piers between 
the fire doors. The solution for this problem is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. The wall was cut in such a way as to leave slender piers 
and brackets of concrete to support the brick work above. The 
new concrete floor was built right around these piers, which were 
left in place until the stokers were installed. The cutting was 
done from both sides of the wall. Rows of holes were drilled as 
close together as practicable with pneumatic drills, following the 
neat lines of the finished cut, and after these lines of holes were 
completed the material included was broken out with hand tools. 

When all other work was completed the forms for the boiler 
room floor slab were built over the top of the tunnel and the ash 
hoppers. . This work was all done without removing the tem- 
porary floor or the ash pans, although the 2 ft. 8 in. clearance 
between the top of the slab form and the under side of the 
stringers gave the carpenters rather close quarters for com- 
fortable work. The difficulty was also increased by the neces- 
sity for keeping the temporary floor blocked at all times so that 
it could carry a heavy coal load. 

The east 40 ft. of the floor slabs was concreted first since it 
could be put in without disturbing the operation of the boilers. 
After this was completed, each boiler was put out of service in 
turn while the portion of the floor in front was being concreted. 


Referring to Fig. 5, the piles sup- 
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In addition to removing the temporary floor it was also necessary 
to remove the lower half of each boiler front together with ash 
and feed doors and then prop up the ash pan against the under 
side of the grates. Then when the space was clear, the bars, 
anchor bolts, and templates were placed ready for concreting. 
After the section was concreted it was necessary to allow time 
for hardening before the temporary floor could be placed. The 
time for completing the work opposite each boiler averaged about 
two days. 

Owing to the fact that the capacity of the plant exceeded the 
demand for steam by such a small margin that only one boiler 
could be out of service at one time, it was necessary to complete 
all concrete work before the installation of the stokers could be 
begun. As considerable alteration of the brick work of the 
boilers was necessary, the installation of the stokers occupied 
considerable time and for this reason the hand-firing was con- 
tinued for some time after the concrete floor was ready for the 
machinery. 





GREAT NORTHERN REALINEMENT OVER 
THE TRANSCONTINENTAL DIVIDE 





The Great Northern crosses the continental divide along 
the southern boundary of the Glacier National Park. The east 
approach is on a maximum 1 per cent. grade to Summit, Mont., 
the highest point on the line having an elevation of 5,215 ft. 
Descending on the west slope the line follows Bear Creek on 
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tween the new line and the old is only 128 ft. The old aline- 
ment is followed so closely that the new line crosses it 57 
times within the distance of 14 miles. The maximum curva- 
ture has been reduced to 8 deg., 16 curves are eliminated, and 
the total curvature is reduced to 1,979 deg., a reduction of 578 
deg. The distance is shortened 845 ft. A second track was 
added over this section, greatly increasing the capacity of the 
line, as eastbound, slow-moving freights will not need to de- 
lay other traffic.. Plans have been prepared for further double- 
tracking between Java and Columbia Falls. The line has been 
reballasted, and 90-lb. rail laid, and similar work will be car- 
ried on for some distance west. 

The relocation and double-tracking between Summit and 
Java was begun in October, 1909, and completed about Oc- 
tober, 1911. The work was handled under contract by Wins- 
ton Bros., of Minneapolis, 1,253,981 yds. of material being 
moved. Of this, 96 per cent. was classified, 436,000 yds. being 
solid rock. The total cost of the work was $1,200,000. There 
are no bridges, and only two short tunnels on this section of 
the line. Both tunnels were located far enough from the old 
ones to allow the driving of new double-track tunnels, which 
were lined with concrete. The total length of the two tun- 
nels is 790 ft. It was necessary to keep the line open for 
traffic during the course of the work, which caused considerable 
trouble, but was accomplished without accident. In connec- 
tion with the new work, the yards at Java, Fielding and Sum- 
mit were rebuilt, and two passing tracks were extended. New 
stations were built at Java, Fielding and Summit, and four 
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Great Northern Revision of Line Over the Continental Divide. 


a 1.8 per cent. grade from Summit to Java, 14 miles. Near 
Java, Bear Creek flows into the middle fork of Flathead river, 
which the line crosses and follows to Belton, the principal en- 
trance to the park. From Belton the line leaves the river and 
cuts across the low foothills to a crossing of the Flathead 
at Coram, 80 miles from Summit. The elevation at the Flat- 
head bridge is 3,134 ft., or 2,071 ft. lower than Summit. The 
grade from Java to Coram is 0.8 per cent., the only 1.8 per cent. 
grade being on the 14 mile section between Summit and Java. 

This section of heavy grade has a maximum curvature of 
10 deg., and a total curvature of 2,557 deg. Careful exami- 
nations have been made of this portion of the line to dis- 
cover a possible revision to decrease the difficulty of operation, 
and a survey was made for a relocation to provide a 1.5 per 
cent. grade. This location, shown in the light dotted line on 
the accompanying plan, had maximum 6-deg. curves and a 
total curvature of 1,414 deg., or 1,143 deg. less than the old 
line. It added 2.64 miles to the distance, however, and prin- 
cipally for this reason was not considered economical. Loca- 
tions were then made to reduce the curvature by following 
the old ‘alinement closely and retaining the 1.8 per cent. grade. 
The mountain’ slopes in this section are so precipitous that a 
very slight change in alinement makes a considerable differ- 
ence in the quantity of excavation, so that it was difficult to 
determine just where the relocated line could be run most 
economically. In some cases it was necessary to locate and cross- 
section several trial lines only a few feet apart in order to 
determine which should be adopted. The greatest distance be- 


new water tanks were installed, two each at the terminals at 
Fielding and Summit. The work was in charge of G. D. 
Eddy. 





NEED oF RatLways 1N Morocco.—Morocco is in urgent need of 
railway communication. One of the provisions of the Franco- 
German agreement of last summer was the pledge of these two 
nations for the construction of a railway from Tangier Fez. Few 
engineering difficulties are expected to be encountered in railway 
construction in Morocco and the cost will be small. At present 
there is only one road in Morocco along the Atlantic coast from 
Casa Blanca to Rabat, a narrow gage military line. All trans- 
portation with the interior is carried on by caravan. 


EXTENSION OF ARGENTINE Line Into Botivia—A_ British 
firm has a concession for a railway to run from Santa Cruz, 
Bolivia, to Yacuiba, on the Argentine frontier. The Bolivian 
government guarantees a 5 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. 
amortization for 30 years on an expenditure of about $35,000 per 
mile. The line will be about 440 miles long. The total capital 
invested will be about $16,200,000 and the amount of the annual 
guarantee will be $975,000. This line is not expected to do more 
than pay operating expenses for a number of years. It is esti- 
mated that the government would have to pay about half of the 
guarantee during this period. Construction work will probably 
not be started until the Argentine line from Embarcion to Yacuiba 
has been finished, as all the material would have to come over 
that line. 
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Fourth Article. 


Complexity of Present Arrangements and Dan- 


gers of Attempting to Make a Single Uniform Classification. 


BY WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 


Professor of Economics, Havard University. 


Ever since 1888 the constantly increasing elaboration of the 
three main classifications in force, with all the resulting in- 
consistencies and overlappings, has led to a persistent demand 
for the introduction of a single uniform classification for the 
entire country. Soon after the passage of the original Act to 
Regulate Commerce in 1887, a resolution passed the House of 
Representatives directing the prescription of such a classifica- 
tion. Apparently the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
fully alive to the difficulties of such an undertaking. The 
railways were induced to move in the matter, but to no pur- 
pose. The first abortive attempt reflected the mutual jealousies 
of competing roads, as well as the difficulties of suiting a single 
classification to the variety of local conditions existing through- 
out the country. All that was done was the recommendation of 
a “Board of Uniform Freight Classification,” comprising two 
members from each of the important territorial bodies and in- 
cluding both the Mexican and Canadian carriers. Changes were 
to be made by a two-thirds vote. Jurisdiction over the tri- 
partite division of territory, East, South, and West, was to be 
assigned to district chairmen. Final authority for the country 
at large was to be vested solely in the whole board. The abso- 
lute refusal of the New York Central & Hudson River to accede 
to this plan prevented its acceptance. Apparently too many spe- 
cial or commodity rates were in force upon its line, in order to 
hold its powerful clients in markets all over the country, to 
make it practicable to adopt the scheme. Efforts toward uni- 
formity were renewed in 1890, confined this time, however, to an 
attempt to merge the Official and Western classifications. But the 
same jealous regard of local interests in each territory, espe- 
cially with reference to the treatment of carload ratings, once 
more proved an insuperable obstacle. The eastern trunk lines 
insisted upon such specially low charges on small shipments as 
would enable manufacturers and jobbers in the East to hold their 
markets in remote districts in competition with rivals in the 
Middle West. The issue raised in the New York Board of 
Trade case, previously discussed, led to the defeat of this plan, 


A notable revival of interest in uniform classification under 
governmental authority has taken place since the enactment of 
the Mann-Elkins amendments to the Interstate Commerce Law 
in 1906. An independent bill in Congress to authorize the en- 
forcement of such a schedule failed. The railways were stimu- 
lated, however, to make a further attempt to solve the difficulty? 
Protracted sessions during 1907-08 by a conference of five repre- 
sentatives from different parts of the country, known as the Uni- 
form Classification Committee, led to many concessions and com- 
promises in favor of harmony. The committee expressed its 
belief that a uniform classification could be drawn up in time; 
but it emphasized the important point that all changes in classi- 
fication must be accompanied by such advances or reductions in 
the distance tariffs as to insure the prevailing commercial 
adjustments. 


The latest advertisement of the difficulties of uniform classifi- 
cation took place in connection with the attempted introduction 
in 1912 of various amendments and reforms proposed by this 


Uniform Classification Committee.* 
the National Association of Railway Commissioners, an earnest 





1 Nothing was accomplished, beyond the preparation of a comprehensive 
report, under the chairmanship of J. W. Midgley in June, 1890. 


* Railway Age Gazette, May 10, 1907, p. 727; September 3, 1909, p. 413. 
The whole movement is reflected in the Proceedings of the National Con- 
vention of State Railroad Commissioners year by year. 


3 Railway Age Gazette, 1912, pp. 211, 224, 252 and 370. 


Acting in conjunction with - 


attempt seems to have been made to eliminate differences be- 
tween the three great schedules. Few articles were actually 
shifted from one class to another, the effort being concentrated 
upon the establishment of more uniform rules and descriptions. 
It was alleged by shippers that more often than otherwise, 
these changes had brought about an advance rather than a reduc- 
tion of charges. It is difficult to decide as to this; but it is 
clear that progress in the direction of uniformity is taking place. 
For example, the minimum carload weight for paper, once vary- 
ing greatly in different parts of the country, was fixed at an inter- 
mediate figure which fairly satisfied conflicting interests. Many 
opportunities for personal discrimination were also eradicated. 
Grading according to value, for instance, has in the past been a 
prolific source of abuse. Candy at less than 15 cents a pound 
rated third class, but if of higher value, moving on first class 
rates, offered an incentive to false declaration on the part of 
unscrupulous shippers which was properly eliminated. Abolition 
of the distinction between finished stationery and flat paper, put 
an end to possible under-classification in the same way. Nat- 
urally the carriers in abolishing such fine distinctions, grade up- 
ward rather than downward. Much objection was also made at 
this time to beneficial modification of the rules for mixed carload 
shipments. Binder twine had for years been classified with 
ploughs and harvesters rather than with ropes and cordage. 
Half a carload of agricultural machinery, therefore, with half a 
carload of twine, formerly moving under carload rates, was no 
longer, as proposed, to be allowed the privilege of mixing. Sim- 
ilarly, abolition of the right to bunch wood-working and iron- 
working machinery naturally aroused protest. Such details are 
here offered, not because of their intrinsic importance; but as 
illustrating the opposition on behalf of shippers to any move- 
ment toward uniformity, even in these minor details. What the 
force of this opposition would become, were propositions ad- 
vanced for shifting articles bodily from one class to another may 
be readily imagined. The experience thus far obtained, em- 
phasizes the point that any considerable improvement must be 
carried through, if at all, by direct pressure from governmental 
authority not upon the carriers alone but upon the shippers as 
well. 

The degree of complexity at the present day, incident to over- 
lapping and conflicting jurisdiction of the several state and rail- 
way classification committees and associations may be best 
described by means of a few examples.’ Traffic originating in 
Southeastern Freight Association territory, except Florida, 
destined to cities in trunk line territory is governed by the 
Souhern Classification all the way, if moving on through rates; 
if on local rates, the Official Classification applies north of the 
Ohio river. From “Green Line territory” to Pacific coast ter- 
minals, the Southern Classification governs to the Mississippi or 
other gateways; the Western Classification beyond. But if it 
originate -in Louisiana or Mississippi, the Western Classification 
governs all the way. From most places in Tennessee, Western 
Classification rules govern all the way, “subject to commodity 
rates or less-than-carload consignment, classified not lower than 
fourth class.” To Wisconsin from points throughout the South, 
the Southern Classification governs all the way. But to Minne- 
sota, generally, Southern rules govern to the Ohio river crossing, 
while Western rules apply to the balance of the trip: unless the 
goods move through trunk line territory by way of the Virginia 
gateways; in which case the Official Classification is effective. 
These are only a few samples chosen from a large collection. Is 





1 Lectures by O. M. Rogers, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, 1910. 
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it any wonder that to the uninitiated, rate-making under such con- 
ditions appears to be almost a superhuman task; and is it surpris- 
ing that to the unscrupulous, such complicated conditions give 
rise to more or less successful attempts at evasion of published 
rates? Doubtless many of these details are hold overs from 
now obsolete conditions. They ought to be most critically ex- 
amined with a view to simplification. 

The present three-fold division of the country territorially for 
the purpose of classification, naturally affords all sorts of possi- 
bilities in the way of veiled discrimination, not merely as between 
persons but as affecting the interests of different competing mar- 
kets. Not only is there liability to confusion, but the way is 
paved for all sorts of favoritism. Wherever a shipment is made 
from one classification territory to another, it is always possible 
to adjust the rates with a view to local advantage. For instance, 
one of the principal causes of complaint in the South is the ad- 
vantage which Nashville, Tenn., enjoys through having all of its 
rates from eastern and northern centers made upon the Official 
Classification. Inasmuch as the rates under the Southern Classi- 
fication are considerably higher, this operates to place other com- 
peting cities in the South under a distinct disability in competi- 
tion with Nashville. It is possible, therefore, for the Louisville 
& Nashville, by this means, to build up one community at the ex- 
pense of another. The same device gives Richmond, Norfolk and 
the other Virginian cities a great advantage over their competi- 
tors. Again, rates from New York to Memphis and New Or- 
leans are made upon the Official Classification, by whatever route; 
while to intermediate points, such as Vicksburg, Natchez and 
Baton Rouge, they go on the rates prescribed by the Southern 
Classification, which are considerably higher. From New York to 
St. Paul through Chicago, shipments are made on the low rate 
basis of the Official Classification; while from Chicago to St. Paul 
they go under the Western Classification. From Birmingham, 
Ala., to St. Paul, the rates as far as Chicago are based upon the 
Southern schedule, and from thence on under the Western. From 
San Francisco to St. Paul, the Western Classification prevails, 
unless the freight is carried under the commodity rates of the 
Transcontinental schedule. The peculiar situation of Nashville on 
shipments from the Northeast has already been stated. This 
immediately complicates the rates from so-called Cook County 
Junctions—that is to say, from Chicago territory. All consign- 
ments for the entire distance are governed by the Southern 
Classification. This, in face of the low Official Classification 
rates from Trunk Line territory, operates as a discrimination 
against Chicago. Even more complicated still are the combina- 
tions by which rates are made irom local points in the North 
into the far Southwest. And still farther complexity results 
from the existence, as already mentioned, in several parts of the 
country, such as Iowa, Illinois, Georgia, etc., of state classifica- 
tions, prescribed by the railway commissions. These, to be sure, 
are so adjusted as to apply only to local rates. But by this 
means, the jobbing interests of the localities are protected, with- 
out at the same time giving consideration to an equitable adjust- 
ment as between all the remoter interests concerned.*” One of 
the primary advantages, therefore, from the unification of the 
three systems now existing would be the possibility of readjust- 
ing not only definitely, but also equitably, the conflicting inter- 
ests of various shippers and communities now tied up by these 
local arrangements. 

A recent case’ illustrates the bearing of classification rules 
upon competition in trade as between rival cities. Chicago and 
most of the Ohio river gateways enjoy a so-called “two-for-one- 
rule,” permitting the application of carload rates on part car- 
loads in excess of full car ladings. The complaint alleged that 
the denial of this privilege to Indianapolis, whereby less-than- 
carload rates were charged on excess fractional carloads, unjustly 





? Well brought out in the Danville case, 8 1. C. Cc Rep., 409 and 571; 
and in the complaint of Wilmington, 9 I. C. C. Rep., 48. 

* Notable recent instances are afforded in the State Rate cases now 
pending before the U. S. Supreme Court; and in the Shreveport case, 
Cie ae oe Rep., 31 
316 I. C. C. Rep., 254. 
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discriminated against this city in the transportation of various 
light and bulky articles, such as vehicles and furniture in com- 
petition for trade throughout the Southwest. The difficulty arose 
from a conflict between rules in the Western Classification and 
the Southwestern Tariff Committee, the latter being a subordi- 
nate body having jurisdiction over local practices in Texas and 
the neighborhood. The rule in one case provided that where a 
car of sufficient capacity to accommodate light and bulky ship- 
ments could not be promptly furnished, two smaller cars would 
be provided, subject to wholesale rates, however the consignment 
was divided between the two cars. The commission declined to 
interfere in this case, clearly anticipating the necessity for a 
thoroughgoing revision of all such rules which, it is obvious, al- 
most invite manipulation of rates and improper discrimination. 

Even a cursory examination of the classifications a few years 
ago would bring to light all sorts of petty anomalies and inex- 
plicable conflicts both of description and rates. Most of these 
doubtless had some warrant originally, but it seems, indeed, as if 
many differences might be eliminated.’ For instance, “excelsior, 
spring beds (K. D.), sawdust, and leather belting, are all in the 
second class of the Official Classification, when shipped in less- 
than-carload lots. In the Western, only the belting and beds are 
in the second class, excelsior is third, and sawdust fourth; while 
in the Southern, beds are first class, belting second class, excel- 
sior fifth class, and sawdust sixth.” The recent complaint of the 
Greater Des Moines Committee disclosed an odd state of affairs 
under which old shoes were given a carload rating to Des 
Moines—an advantage not extended to new and unused foot- 
wear. Why should axes be given carload rating in trunk line 
territory when the freight rate on hatchets is the same whether 
the shipments are in 100-lb. or 20,000-Ib. lots? Is it logical that 
cotton piece goods from Atlanta to Boston should be differently 
classified from the same commodity exchanged between the same 
two cities in the opposite direction; or that goods should enter 
Richmond, Va., on one classification and go out on another? 
Such anomalies are sometimes difficult to account for. Their 
existence, however, despite the efforts of the carriers to elim- 
inate them and to keep them eliminated, emphasizes strongly the 
need for such continual revision, as shall more generally stand- 
ardize practice. Few carriers alone are able to withstand pres- 
sure from powerful shippers. It is difficult, in fact, even for the 
classification committees to oppose them. The strong hand of 
the government should enforce harmonious action to the fullest 
degree compatible with the growth of trade and conflicting com- 
mercial interests. It would help the railways even more than the 
shippers. 

And yet, bearing in mind all the disadvantages and evils of the 
present three-fold system, the obstacles incident to the substitu- 
tion of a single uniform classification for the United States, 
grow more impressive as one examines them in detail. Our vast 
territory and the extreme diversity of agricultural and industrial 
conditions render the problem far more difficult than in the com- 
pact and more homogeneous communities abroad. The primary 
advantage of the present system is that each of the three exist- 
ing classifications more or less clearly reflects local trade condi- 
tions in its own territory. The same commodity may well be 
able, from the point of view of transportation, to yield widely 
different proportions of the total revenue levied upon the traffic 
of that section. For example, cotton piece goods may be rated 
first class in Western territory, fourth class in Southern, second 
class less 15 per cent. in Official territory, and one-third of first 
class in the transcontinental tariffs. The reason for this diver- 
sity of treatment is that such cotton piece goods both 1n the 
South and the East are a staple product of the district. The 
rates, therefore, in each case are intended to foster the manu- 
facture of cotton by according a relatively low freight rate upon 
its output. In the West, on the other hand, where no cotton is 
raised and no cotton mills exist, these goods become much more 





1 Some are described in the Reports of the U. S. Industrial Commission, 
1900; and the Senate (Elkins) Committee, 1905. 
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valuable, as _ classified relatively with other commodities. 
Oranges or lemons in Southern California are favored by almost 
commodity rates in order to foster the industry in that locality. 
But these citrus fruits reaching New England as a luxury, may 
consequently there be made to contribute a much larger propor- 
tion of the railways’ revenue. The East, asa rule, classifies 
manufactured products relatively low, inasmuch as it is the home 
territory for industry of this sort. But these products, when 
they pass beyond the Mississippi, rise almost automatically to a 
higher class, as they increase in value to the community in 
which they are consumed. How different are the commercial 
conditions under which wool is rated east and west. In one ter- 
ritory it is distributed to manufacturers in small lots at way sta- 
tions; in the other, it moves long distances in solid carload ship- 
ments. 

One further illustration may make our point clear.’ At first 
sight it is anomalous that in the East the rates on cattle and 
shoes between New York and Boston are not widely different, 
namely 19 cents and 25 cents respectively per 100 lbs. As be- 
tween Montana and Chicago, however, the rate on shoes west- 
bound is almost four times as great as the rate on cattle over 
the same haul eastward. In other words, rates on shoes in the 
Each are at bed-rock; whereas in the West it is the cattle rates 
which are held at the lowest possible point. Ton mile rates on 
shoes, in other words, increase progressively toward the West, 
while ton mile rates on cattle rise in the direction of the strong- 
hold of manufactures. The difference between the two, however, 
is in the fact that the upper level of what the traffic will bear is 
very much greater in the case of one than of the other. Cattle, 
possibly, may never support more than 75 cents per 100 lbs.; 
while shoes can be moved under rates four times as high. 

Obviously any mere compromise between divergent classifica- 
tions, each based upon the protection of a local constituency 
against competition from outside its own territory, can hardly 
prove satisfactory. Cotton piece goods, already instanced in this 
regard, if grouped as first class in the West, second class less 
15 per cent. in the East, and fourth class in the South, would 
hardly be adequately treated in a uniform classification for the 
entire country by averaging these different figures. For ob- 
viously neither the West nor the South would be satisfied—the 
rating being too high to: fully protect the southern mills against 
competitors in New England; nor on the other hand, would the 
classification be sufficiently high in the West to yield the roads 
proportionately the revenue which goods of that character ought 
properly to contribute. The necessary outcome, it is predicted, 
of the adoption of any such average or uniform classification 
would be the quotation of exceptional commodity rates wherever 
the uniform classification was at variance with local interests. 
The increase in commodity ratings after 1887—now happily re- 
versed—may perhaps be in part accounted for in this way. Any 
such stimulation of exceptional ratings would be a primary ob- 
jection to any uniform classification for the United States as a 
whole. As one witness before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion testified, “If ever there is a uniform classification, it will 
take a warehouse to hold the commodity tariffs.” Were such 
the case, far greater complexity and possible discrimination 
might exist than at the present time.’ 

A second and equally important disadvantage of the prescrip- 
tion of a uniform classification arises from the fact, already 
noted, that classifications and distance tariffs are interlocking and 
interdependent. Any change of the one involves a change of the 
other. Therefore, a unification of the three existing classifica- 
tions would render it necessary to overhaul from top to bottom 
the distance ‘tariffs under which it was to be applied all over the 
country. For example, the rate from ‘New York to Atlanta, 
first class, being $1.14, while the rate from New York to Chicago, 
about the same distance, first class, was 75 cents— to choose a first- 
class rating which should apply on both these lines would involve, 
not only a re-classification of the commodities, but also that the 


1 Railway Age Gazette, May 10, 1907, page 727. 
road Freight Rates, p. 308. 
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new rates, applying upon first-class goods, should be somewhere 
between $1.14 and 75 cents. Inasmuch as it had taken many 
years to reach the present adjustment, it seems hardly possible 
that a new arrangement could be made which would yield the 
railways a satisfactory return upon their traffic. The difficulty: 
herein suggested was clearly instanced in the case of a compari- 
son made between the Southern Classification and the Uniform. 
Classification proposed in 1890. The difficulty, and always a 
prominent one, was that the Uniform Classification was largely 
for carload lots, while the practice was entirely different in the 
old Southern Classification. Moreover, most of the Southern 
rates were given for goods “released”; that is to say, at the 
owner’s risk. Cotton piece goods, non-feleased, in less-than-car- 
load lots from New York to Atlanta, were charged 60 cents a 
100 Ibs. under the old Southern Classification. As reclassified in 
the suggested Uniform Classification, the rate was 98 cents; and 
was given only for “released,” that is to say, at owner’s risk. 
The difference for the same commodity from Louisville to At- 
lanta was as 56 cents in the old Southern, to 92 cents under the 
Uniform. Canned goods, not otherwise specified, “non-released,” 
in less-than-carload lots from Louisville to Atlanta, were charged 
68 cents under the old Southern Classification. The new Uni- 
form Classification, in order to yield the same revenue, made it 
necessary to charge a rate of 81 cents. Differences of this kind 
were manifest in every one of the thousands of commodities. 
In other words, the adoption of a uniform classification meant 
to abolish by a stroke of the pen all the old rates which formerly 
existed. An entirely new schedule of rates would have had to 
be worked out; with the most uncertain results upon revenue and 
upon the rival commercial interests concerned. The magnitude 
of such a task can be scarcely appreciated. Years would be re- 
quired to reach a condition of relative stability once more. 

The close interdependence of classification and distance tar- 
iffs, as well as, incidentally, the differing spread of rates between 
various groups of goods under the three existing classification 
systems, are so fundamental in their bearing on reform that yet 
another illustration may not be out of place. It is given in the 
following table. This shows the rates from St. Louis—standing 
at the meeting point of the main classification territories—for 
approximately equal distances out in three different directions. 


Rates 


Southern Classification— 
St. Louis to Nashville 1 2 3 4 5 6 A B 


Cents per 100 Ibs.; according to class. 





61 S2 45 35 .28 23 22 26 
Official Classification— 
St. Louis to Louisville 1 2 3 4 5 6 





41 34% 25% 17% 15 12 
Western Classification— 
St. Louis to St. Joseph 1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 





60 45 35 27 22 24%19% 17 13% 11 
Illinois Classification— 
St. Louis to Chicago.. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 





43.3 35.2 27.5 22 17.6 16.6 15.1 13.5 10.7 9.6 


One line penetrates Southern territory 323 miles to Nashville; 
another goes eastward 317 miles to Louisville under Official 
ratings; and the third extends westward 320 miles to St. Joseph, 
according to the schedules of the Western Classification. To 
these three there is also added a set of rates northbound under 
the Illinois Classification which applies between St. Louis and 
Chicago; 284 miles. This last schedule, of course, is prescribed 
by the state railway commission. The first point to notice is the 
widely different number of groups in the four schedules. One 
is divided into eight classes; another into six; while the last two 
are each spread over ten, subdivisions. Secondly, bearing. in 
mind that the three upper schedules govern approximately the 
same mileage, it will be noted that the Official rate, first class, is 
only about two-thirds of that in the other two classes. If one 
then compares the sixth group in each case, an even greater 
divergence appears—the Official rate being only about one-half 
of that in the other two cases. Or, taking the lowest rates of 
all in the three upper schemes—always, be it noted, for equal 
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mileages—it now appears that the Official and the Western 
descend to about the same figure, while the Southern is arrested 
at a point more than twice as high. The primary significance of 
this showing is, of course, that a single uniform classification in 
which all of these three systems should be merged, means not 
merely a reassignment of all possible commodities in a given 
number of classes; but also a complete recasting of the distance 
tariffs as well. In other words, as aforesaid, freight rates being 
compounded of the two factors, distance charge and classifica- 
tion, all the delicate adjustments based upon commercial compe- 
tition throughout the country would be thrown into utter con- 
fusion; unless every modification of the grouping of classes were 
accompanied by a corresponding change in the rates per mile. A 
task sufficient indeed to appall the best of traffic experts! 

To complete the demonstration of the complexity of present 
arrangements, and yet of the danger incident to disturbing them, 
one should apply the classified rates in the preceding paragraph 


for these equal hauls to particular commodities.’ Take house- 
hold goods in carloads, for example: 
Cents Per Cent. of 
per 100 lbs. first class rate. 
ge oe ac || rr 23 38 
SE. Lieuis: £0: Towisvilles 666s. 5 seeseees 34.5 83 
St.. Louis’ tO St. JOSEPH ..0 6-0 osscevesee 19.5 33 
ee SS re 15.1 35 


Examination of the classification volumes thus assigns these the 
following rates in the three directions for equal distances out of 
St. Louis. Going east the charge would be 34.5 cents, going 
west 19.5 cents, and going south 23 cents per 100 lbs., respec- 
tively. The hodgepodge is made more manifest by the right 
hand column in this table, in which the percentage of first class 
rates levied upon household goods in carloads under the four 
classifications is shown. Under the Official system, with the low- 
est first class rates, as above noted, the rate on household goods 
is higher than under any of the other three. The result is that 
the relation between the rate on household goods and first class 
goods is 8&3 per cent.; whereas in the other two cases it is sub- 
stantially less than half this percentage. This single illustra- 
tion, it is hoped, may drive home the conclusion that there is an 
immense mass of fortuitous and utterly unreasonable allocation 
under the classification systems as they are at present estab- 
lished? But whether that may be used as an argument in favor 
of substituting a single uniform classification is open to serious 
doubt. Rather does it serve to emphasize the fact that rigid 
revision, under Federal control, perhaps, is more necessary than 
an experiment in uprooting the entire system. 

A few general conclusions may be drawn from this rather 
over-elaborate description of present conditions as to classifica- 
tion in the United States. It has been necessary, however, to 
reiterate details in order to make clear the extremely unsatisfac- 
tory situation at the present time. In fact, in this domain of 
classification, standardization of practice so characteristic of 
American rate-making and operation in general, has noticeably 
lagged behind. Whether it will be possible, in view of the wide 
extent of the country and the diversity of its climatic and com- 
mercial conditions, ever to devise a single uniform classification 
is open to serious doubt. Even the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, once a leader in the demand for uniformity, now con- 





_* Iam indebted to Mr. D. O. Ives, of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
for friendly aid in obtaining data as to actual rates in force. For the 
trgument, I alone am responsible. 


2“Tn the Southern Classification plate glass, all sizes, in carloads, is rated 
uird class; window glass and rough or ribbed glass, fifth class. In the 
Vestern Classification plate glass, outside measurement not exceeding 100 
united inches (that is, length and width added), is rated fourth class in 
carloads; window glass, and rough, rolled, or ribbed glass, fifth class. 
In the Official Classification plate glass, outside measurement not exceeding 
80 united inches, is rated fourth class in carloads; window glass and rough 
end ribbed glass, fifth class. Thus it appears that in Southern Classification 
territory plate glass of ordinary size is rated higher than in Official or 
Western Classification territories; and while in the two latter territories 
piate glass is rated one class higher than window glass, or rough or ribbed 
giass, in Southern Classification territory plate glass is rated two classes 
\igher than —— ribbed, or window glass. As applied to the transporta- 
on from St. Louis territory to Memphis it results in payment by the 


“oe 


> > wee 


fuan the rates on window glass.”—21 I. C. C. Rep., 113. 
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signee at Memphis of rates on plate glass which are 50 per cent. higher . 
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cedes this fact in particular instances. Thus;—‘wool east of 
the Mississippi is taken up at numerous points and is carried 
under comparatively light loading. What would be a fair classi- 
fication there, would not be just in the Far West, where the 
movement is almost entirely in carloads and where the actual 
loading is from two to three times that in Official Classification 
territory. We are of the opinion that wool should be classified 
under the Western Classification as second class, 1. c...1, and 
fourth class, c. 1.,” etc. The experience of England is, of course, 
commonly cited as a precedent.” In that little country, the 
ever-increasing complexity of classification was precisely parallel 
to our own. From simple schedules for a few hundred articles, 
the number of items steadily increased until there were over 
4,000. At this point the government intervened; and after 
tedious and protracted sessions under the auspices of the Board 
of Trade in 1888 the whole schedule was brought down to 1,400 
separate items. All the complicated and confusing rules were 
harmonized and many anomalies were cut out. Certain it is that 
matters should be firmly taken in hand in this country in the 
same manner. The separate state classifications and hundreds 
of conflicting rules and jurisdictions should be eradicated. Even 
if a single uniform classification be proved impracticable, as 
seems to me likely, it might still be possible to greatly simplify 
the present intolerable mix-up. There should be a representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on each of the classifi- 
cation committees, ready at all times to exert pressure for sim- 
plification and uniformity.” The three main classification com- 
mittees, supposing that they shall continue to exist, should inter- 
lock by exchange of representatives. The greater the reform 
flowing from the initiative of the carriers themselves the better. 
Thus, in time, matters may become sufficiently standardized as 
between the three main committees so that, under legal compul- 
sion or otherwise, the final problem of uniformity may be 
tackled by recasting the whole body of tariffs and classifications 
together. But such a task at this writing appears almost super- 
human, although conditions may, of course, so shape themselves 
ultimately that it may be brought about. But, in the meantime, 
steady and persistent pressure should be exercised in the direction 
of this final goal. Reform of classification practice is certainly 
the greatest need of the time in the transportation field. 


New Line ror New Souta Wates.—On June 15 the first sod of 
the line from Burrowa, New South Wales, to Galong was turned. 
This line will be about 18 miles long and its cost is estimated at 
Its construction was authorized on March 28 of the 
present year. 


Norto Coast Rartway, New Soutu Wates.—Good progress 
is being made with the construction of the third section of the 
North Coast Railway, New South Wales. On July 1 ties had 
been laid from Tarre to within about 11 miles of Gloucester, and 
it was expected that ties would be laid to the end of the line in 
about nine weeks from that time. The station buildings will be 
completed by the middle of September and the line will be opened 
to traffic soon after October 1. 


ELECTRIFICATION IN AUSTRALIA.—Tenders closed on June 4 for 
the electrification of the suburban lines of Melbourne, Victoria. 
Details of the specifications were prepared by C. H. Merz, elec- 
trical engineer for the government. Mr. Merz is at present in 
England but will leave shortly for Melbourne where he will at 
once advise the government in regard to placing orders for the 
different works. A plant will be required capable of operating 
electrically about 300 miles of single track. A generating station 
will be built with a capacity of 60,000 k. w., in addition to sub- 
stations for supplying current for trains. A large quantity. of 
electrical equipment for rolling stock will. also be required. 





123° 1. €. C. Rep. 169. 

2 Acworth, Elements, etc. 99; McDermott, Railways, p. 29; Ripley, 
Railway Problems, Chap. XV. 

322 I. C. C. Rep., 103, is a fine instance of rectification of unjust classi- 
fication rules on vehicles into the South from Toledo, Ohio. 
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COUPLER CENTERING DEVICE FOR 
FREIGHT CARS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission statistics show that 
257 trainmen were injured in 1911 by pushing the couplers into 
a central position either with their hands or feet. It has been 
found advisable to provide a clearance of 2% in. for the side 
movement of the couplers to prevent an excessive stress hori- 
zontally and the resultant effect on the wear of the wheel 
flanges. The device shown in the illustrations has been pat- 
ented by Robert E. Powers, of Montreal, and provides a 
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Section B-B. 
Gravity Centering Device for Couplers. 


simple and effective means of returning the coupler to a cen- 
tral position by gravity and without the use of springs. It 
consists of a malleable iron coupler carrier iron, so formed 
that the piece on which the shank of the coupler rests rides on 
two roller bearings, which fit in depressions in the main cast- 
ing. When the coupler is pulled to one side the rollers are 
forced up the inclines, but just as soon as the side pressure is 
released they roll back to the normal position, returning the 
coupler to the central position. 

The carriage and rollers add only about 18 lbs. of malleable 
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Details of Gravity Centering Device for Couplers. 


iron to the car and the carry iron itself is not very different 
from that which is ordinarily used on steel underframe cars. 
In applying the device to old cars it is only necessary to re- 
place the old coupler carry iron. In addition to eliminating a 
source of injury to the trainmen it is claimed that the auto- 
matic centering of the couplers will prolong their life, as well 
as that of the knuckles, since the blows from coupling will 
be delivered square on the face of the coupler and not to one 
side, as is often the case, when the couplers, as ordinarily ap- 
plied, are off center. 
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RULE G AND THE ENGINEMEN. 


Rule G of the Standard Code of Train Rules of the American 
Railway Association, in use on all the principal railways of the 
country, reads as follows: 

“G. The use of intoxicants by employees while on duty is 
prohibited. Their use, or the frequenting of places where they 
are sold, is sufficient cause for dismissal.” 

The policies adopted by a number of division superintendents, 
in various sections of the country, in enforcing this rule have 
been the subject of letters to the editor, written in response to 
inquiries sent out by us after the collision at Corning, N. Y., 
July 4; and most of these letters, somewhat abridged, are given 
below. Each letter shows the aspect on one division, and the 
number of enginemen working under the officer who writes is 
given at the head of the letter. 


ROAD A; 400 ENGINEMEN. 

We do not draw any very close lines around our men when 
off duty except in cases where we suspect them of using in- 
toxicants excessively. We have methods of obtaining this in- 
formation which seem to keep us fairly well advised. Much of 
this information comes from the fellow workers of the men, 
and this, of course, in a very confidential way, the informant 
feeling that he is protecting his brother employee. On receipt 
of such information, or any other similar information, the super- 
intendent interviews the man in question; usually gets him to 
admit the facts and then has him agree in a signed paper that 
he will discontinue the use of intoxicants altogether, on or off 
duty. This usually has the desired effect, but the men are kept 
under close surveillance and if they break away are then promptly 
dismissed. A very small proportion of passenger runners are 
inclined to offend; the greater trouble is usually with freight 
men. The regular runners can figure more closely on when 
they come and go, but the spare or extra runner, who has long 
periods of rest at his disposal, is more inclined to indulge in 
liquor. The federal hours of service law has not helped matters 
any. A train may lack 30 minutes of the time necessary to get 
in; the crew has to be relieved and is tied up along the road at 
some point where there is strong temptation to indulge in in- 
toxicants because there is nothing else to do. There is also an 
added opportunity at terminals in cases where they miss their 
regular run out and are compelled to take a longer lay-off than 
usual. 

Very few of the offenders ordinarily have been in the service 
five years or more; the exception would be a man of long period 
of service, who on account of family trouble, illness or financial 
difficulty, is not strong enough to resist the temptation to drown 
his troubles in drink. 


ROAD B; 1,000 ENGINEMEN (ON ENTIRE ROAD.) 

We take the position with the men that we do not propose to 
restrict their liberty while they are off duty; that their time is 
their own, and that their conduct shall be within reason. We 
do, however, strongly insist that they report for duty absolutely 
sober and with the proper amount of rest. Any man who re- 
ports for duty with signs of intoxicants upon him, or who in- 
dulges in the slightest manner in intoxicants while on duty, 
cannot work for this company. The position of the company 
has been made known to the men, not only through the super- 
intendents, trainmasters, etc., but through the legislative com- 
mittees of the different brotherhoods in train service. The net 
result is that we have the organizations defending the com- 
pany’s position in the matter to such an extent that where men 
are dismissed from the service they are expelled from the 
organization. 

With the large number of men that we have in locomotive 
service we cannot expect that Rule G is not being violated to 
some extent by some of the younger-men. We do feel, however, 
that with the supervision we give the matter it is kept down to 
the lowest possible minimum. Every engineman before he re- 
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ports for duty has to have his time slip initialed by the engine- 
house despatcher; every freight conductor who reports for duty 
has to have his time slip authorized by the assistant yard- 
master. We have had several cases where men have been held 
out of service and reported by the men who signed their time 
slip. 

ROAD C; 50 ENGINEMEN. 

We rely almost entirely upon our trainmasters, who are out- 
door men. The road foreman of engines also watches this mat- 
ter, but has a much larger territory to cover than the train- 
masters. The three trainmasters on this division happen to be 
considerably above the average in their positions, and we are 
fortunate in this respect. The roundhouse people should also 
supervise this matter; but they are not efficient. We believe that 
we are fortunate in having an unusually sober set of engine- 
men. We have no one under suspicion at the present moment, 
and I do not recall any engineman being dismissed for violation 
of Ruie G in the past several years. Although there may have 
been some little drinking, escaping detection, it is a fact that 
we have had no question of drinking enter into any investigation 
of an accident for a very long time. I recall one case where 
the roundhouse people thought that they had detected the odor 
of whiskey, but we investigated the trip in question, which was 
a switching local, so thoroughly that the warning was obvious. 
I would do my best to get rid of the best engineman that we 
have if I knew that he indulged in intoxicants beyond the 
reasonable amount that any self-restrained man could indulge 
himself in at home. 

I mentioned above that the roundhouse people are not ef- 
ficient in enforcing Rule G, and also that I would “endeavor” 
to get rid of our best enginemen for violation of Rule G. These 
two remarks strike at the root of the present trouble. A few 
years ago a competent officer, after careful observation, could de- 
cide whether an employee of any grade was a fit employee or 
not; nowadays even superintendents have to show cause, and 
must give evidence that they are not prejudiced. If super- 
intendents have thus lost this control, it is obvious that round- 
house foremen have very little voice in maintaining disci- 
pline. 

If a roundhouse foreman thinks that he has detected the smell 
of whiskey on an outgoing engineman he should, theoretically, 
call another engineman and suspend and report the offender. 
Let us suppose that in a case of this kind one or two fellow em- 
ployees make damaging statements. The superintendent may 
think that the case is cut and dried and dismiss the offender, as 
he should do. But the grievance committee thereupon takes up 
the case and gathers all the evidence. The case is ap- 
pealed to one of the general officers. The superintendent finds 
that his original evidence, if not subverted, has been offset to a 
considerable extent, if not rendered practically valueless. Each 
case of this kind 1s not only humiliating to the superintendent, 
but weakening to the discipline, and tends to make the super- 
intendent and every other officer very careful about starting a 
fight on cases of this kind where the question of competency or 
moral character is involved. 

When a collision actually occurs, it is more a question of fact 
and it is much harder to twist the evidence; the superintendent 
has comparatively little to fear in regard to the ultimate out- 
come of any such case. A few years ago a superintendent could 
be the judge of the qualifications of his men; nowadays he must 
submit to quibbling over technicalities such as we see in court 
proceedings; and often to chicanery as well. 

Although the railways can be accused of contributory negli- 
gence where they do not allow sufficient supervision for maintain- 
ing discipline, it is equally certain, in those cases where the train- 
men have left the railways sufficient money for reasonable super- 
vision, that the ultimate responsibility for the loss of life result- 
ing from bad discipline rests upon those who have tampered with 
the discipline. 
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ROAD D; 170 ENGINEMEN. 

We feel that the very smallest possible proportion of our men 
drink. If any question arises as to any man we give the public 
the benefit of the doubt by taking him out of the service. We 
make an investigation, and take unlimited pains to conduct this 
investigation equitably. If found guilty the man is dismissed, 
and his clearance letter which he takes with him bars him from 
service on any other road. In the past five years there have 
been discharged under Rule G one engineman, one fireman, 
three conductors, 22 brakemen and 17 yardmen.. 

I am glad to acknowledge the help and support I get from 
the labor organizations on this division; and to their credit it 
must be further said that not in a single instance have they 
asked for clemency or consideration for a man that was dis- 
charged after a fair and impartial hearing under Rule G. 


ROAD E; 175 ENGINEMEN. 

We have had only two enginemen on duty under the influence 
of intoxicants in the past fourteen years. The first one, a pas- 
senger runner, was detected before -he left terminal, and the 
other, a freight man, was detected upon his arrival at terminal. 
We are very strict in enforcing the rule against the use of in- 
toxicants. The men on this road are raised up in the service 
from boyhood, the firemen being promoted to position of engine- 
men and brakemen to position of conductor. Many of the en- 
ginemen and other employees are sons of older employees, and 
we have known their fathers before them. The men generally 
have from eight to ten years’ experience as firemen before they 
are permitted to run, and then they are not promoted unless they 
show thorough competency. The officers keep in close touch 
with the men, know them personally, and if there has been any 
misjudgment of a man’s character when he was employed it is 
soon found out. 

ROAD F; 90 ENGINEMEN. 

Employees are held strictly to Rule F, which provides that 
“any violation of rules must be reported.” For example: If an 
engineman were under the influence of liquor on duty he would 
be reported by the fireman or conductor or both, and if not re- 
ported by the fireman or conductor, and caught by trainmaster 
or road foreman of engines, the conductor and fireman would be 
disciplined for not reporting it, in violation of Rule F, as well 
as the engineman for violation of Rule G. 

I do not think any of our enginemen are taking a drink while 
on duty, as they all know it means dismissal from the service. 
In many instances, such as a passenger engineman, it means 
losing a good position that it took him 15 to 20 years’ of serv- 
ice to work up to. 

No enginemen have been discharged for drinking for the last 
five year, and no firemen for the last three years. 

Some years ago a few men who indulged too much off duty 
were called to account and required to take the cure; since then 
they have been all right. 


ROAD G; 250 ENGINEMEN. 

The conduct of our men is watched very closely by the special 
agent department, as well as by the trainmaster, road fore- 
men of engines and other officers of the division. We have 
undertaken to rigidly enforce the requirements of Rule G, and 
we dismiss each and all offenders. There is no half-way ground. 


ROAD H; 250 ENGINEMEN. 

In the past five years three enginemen have been dismissed 
for excessive indulgence in liquor and 15 firemen. In case of 
violation of the second part of Rule G, a man is reprimanded 
for the first offense, and discharged for the second. 


ROAD K; 75 ENGINEMEN. 


We have discharged probably one engineman and one fireman 
yearly for drinking. Probably a small percentage of the men 
About 5 per 


are disobeying the rule without being caught. 
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cent. of the runners, both passengers and freight, bear watch- 
ing particularly. 


I have been here two years and I have not yet seen a rail-- 


way man under the influence of intoxicants, nor has it been 
necessary for me to discipline any of the men on this account. 
[The division terminus is in a town having no saloons.] 

When an engineman reports for duty the roundhouse fore- 
man, or his assistant generally sees him. On arrival at the 
yard office with engine he stops to register his watch, and if 
under the influence of intoxicants he would be discovered, and 
he would immediately be taken off the run and dismissed from 
the service. The passenger men always come to the passenger 
station to register their watches, and are usually seen by the 
station master or the despatcher. 

There is no doubt that some of the enginemen take a drink 
occasionally when off duty; but I believe that the enginemen 
will as an organization, when they find one of their members 
addicted to drink, bring the matter up in their lodge and warn 
such a member; and if that does not have the desired effect 
they dismiss him from their organization, at the same time 
notifying the railway company. 


ROAD M; 120 ENGINEMEN. 


Personally, I am very much opposed to the use of liquor by 
trainmen or enginemen, but I do not go to the point of under- 
taking to require our men to be total abstainers, as I do not 
think it is practicable to do this. Our conditions at present are 
very good indeed, because we have all old men in the service. 
1 have not discharged a single engineman for considerably over 
two years for violation of Rule G, nor a single fireman, though 
there have been some cases of insubordination on the part of 
firemen that I suspected might be attributed to liquor. Our 
troubles from this source begin when we are doing a heavy 
business and have a large number of the boomer element in 
service. 

We have revised grades and increased our trainloads to such 
an extent in the past few years that we are able to handle the 
natural increase in business very largely with the old men. 
We have also, I think, a very large amount of supervision as 
compared with the number of men in the service. Our road 
foremen of engines have the same authority on the line as 
trainmasters—in fact, they are considered trainmasters. 

Of the enginemen probably 50 per cent. are total abstainers, 
and of the balance of them a very small per cent. of them drink 
more than they should on some special occasions. Of the fire- 
men, a large proportion drink to some extent, as nearly all 
young fellows do. Our conditions, especially on the mountain 
districts, are such that we have to be very severe in regard 
to violations. ‘ 


ROAD N; 70 ENGINEMEN. 

Not only the superintendent, assistant superintendent, train- 
master, chief despatcher, master mechanic, road foreman of en- 
gines, etc., but also yardmasters, agents, despatchers and other 
officers of similar rank are depended upon to see that Rule G 
is not violated. I also endeavor to have it understood by em- 
ployees that any employee in any department who permits a 
man to be on duty and work with him who has violated Rule 
G is equally responsible and will also be taken out of service. 
One engineman and one fireman have been discharged in the 
last two years for drinking. 

The rule must be that any employees who use liquor at any 
time will be taken out of the service regardless of who it may 
be, length of service, or any other conditions, other than per- 
haps sickness, and in: that case only if the ‘employee has laid 
off and is under the care of a doctor. «If men understand 
that no excuses will be accepted and that all employees are 
treated alike, it is not extremely difficult to enforce the rule. 
There are many conditions which tend to make it difficult, how- 
ever, among them being the efforts of labor unions to protect 
their members against dismissal for violation of the rule, the 
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efforts of their committees to have men who violate the rule 
reinstated, the efforts of the committees and the members to 
assist the guilty men in proving their innocence, and the further 
efforts made by labor unions through legislatures to have. laws 
passed which will embarrass the officers in enforcing the rule. 





RAILWAY ACCOUNTING, MENTAL AND 
MECHANICAL.* 





BY J. S. DONALDSON, 
Assistant Comptroller, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
II, 

I have found machines which record dictation very useful ad- 
juncts in the performance or work, affording facilities for dic- 
tation without taking up the time of the stenographer and without 
reference as to whether or not he is available, while under the 
old system of stenographic notes it was necessary to suit the con- 
venience of the stenographer. However. irregular the office hours 
of the officer the typewriter need not be on duty before or after 
regular working hours, the dictation being made at a time most 
convenient for the officer dictating, and the typewriting being 
done at a time when the typewriter is regularly on duty. 

One great advantage of this system of dictation is that letters 
memoranda, or instructions can be dictated when the matter is 
fresh in the mind of the person dictating, as compared with having 
to put off dictation awaiting the convenience of a stenographer. 
It also saves the time of other officers by communicating to them 
on the wax rolls so that they may reproduce the voice direct, or 
it may be transcribed by a typewriter and made a written record 
for them. Instead of reading the previous day’s correspondence, 
the reproduction from the roll, through the tube or horn, is lis- 
tened to while engaged in other duties. This makes it possible 
to accomplish two things at once and keep well posted on the 
previous day’s proceedings. 

To the typewriter there is a marked advantage of writing from 
direct dictation rather than from stenographic notes; stenographic 
characters are not misread and the dictation can be repeated as 
often as is necessary to get the complete sense and the correct 
wording. 

There is also the economy in utilizing the full time of the type- 
writer, both man and machine, for writing, as against a goodly 
portion of time being given to taking notes, and the numerous 
interruptions. 

Even in these machines, however, the inventors have required 
two movements, one to start the motor and one to start the roll, 
where one should be sufficient. 

With direct dictation the officer may dictate in his office and 
have the transcribing done at any central location, either near 
or remote from his office. This also makes it possible to record 
or transmit to the typewriter telephone communications, which 
can be reproduced in their entirety at any future time, should 
it be necessary to have the verbatim conversation presented to any 
interested person. 

There is also the device for transmitting written instructions 
from one central office to any number of outlying points [the 
telautograph], so that instructions intended for any person may 
be recorded and exhibited automatically and preserved until the 
person affected by the instructions has had an opportunity to read 
the message. This device is also available for conveying infor- 


- mation from a central point to outlying points, reproducing a fac- 


simile of the writing of the person issuing the instructions or 
giving the information. 

Especial attention should be given to determining whether 
many of the statistics arid statements prepared’are of any real 
value in determining questions or are kept only as a mattef of 
custom or to satisfy a desire to have them on the assumption 
that it adds to the importance of ‘the office of those requesting 
them. Formerly the tendency was to expansion of record keep- 





*Abstract of a paper read before the Association of American Railway 
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ing, and it was considered a good thing to multiply records. 
We have, however, reached the summit and have gone down 
the other side very rapidly. Efficient system does not imply 
elaboration, but organization and system are both necessary re- 
quirements or adjuncts of a successful accounting organization. 
In organization there is a limit to the individual responsibility 
and mentality. Going beyond this we find a lack of attention 
that results in decreased efficiency. 

Accounting systems should be as simple and complete as pos- 
sible. They should not call for records that are only to answer 
questions which will never be asked, or asked only infrequently, 
or to exhibit statistics that are fantastical and not helpful in 
determining practical problems. Many reports are so ancient, 
when completed, as to be worthless—they are past history. 
Conditions change too quickly for them to be of value. More 
statistics as to the future are what is wanted, instead of a review 
of what is past. Much relief could be granted if the govern- 
mental requirements as to reports were based on the present 
day basis of typewritten documents of the loose leaf style and 
no ruling, so that many copies could be prepared at one and the 
same writing instead of using the antiquated pen process. The 
government should limit the data to be furnished to that which 
has not previously been reported and curtail the statistics and 
exhibits to those which are of practical value. There is no use 
in requiring large amounts to be exhibited to the extreme of 
cents or units. 

The policy which I advocate is, do not dismiss any proposition 
or suggestion. Out of apparently foolish ideas I have known 
very practical ones to have been developed. The best decision 
is rendered only after a fair trial. It is quite difficult to expect 
men experienced in ways of the past to learn new methods, but 
while we are teaching the younger, so as to lay the foundation 
for the future successes, it is surprising to observe the aptitude 
in some cases of men advanced in years. 

Look at both sides of the question; be analytical; dig deep; 
turn the soil well over. Jt may be that the other side has 
advantages that are not visible at first. With the individual 
who applies his thoughts and genius to the development of 
something good, only to be denied an audience and discour- 
aged, I sympathize. Do not hunt out the soft underside of 
the problems of your life’s work. Do not be satisfied to re- 
main still, or in a state of comfortable lethargy. The laws 
of progress require that you keep moving, even if you do 
launch a new idea that tears down, by the wash of the waves, 
sand hills of previous industry and ingenuity. 

While no one should rush with closed eyes into the use of 
mechanical devices in accounting work, do not adopt the policy 
of going in to swim and holding on to the wharf with one 
hand.. Have hope and confidence in your ability to get results, 
and if you are on the point of getting in over your head, your 
cries for help will be heard. Cultivate a thirst for knowledge 
and when you drink do so with salt, so that the thirst shall 
be unquenchable. 

So much for those who promote the improvements; now for 
the employee who is to use them. Organization and method 
is the basic principle of success. Many of the difficulties and 
hardships imposed on clerks are due to lack of proper con- 
sideration of methods. One of the conditions of success is 
ability to withstand without resentment the criticisms .from 
those whom you would benefit. 

In the introduction of mechanical appliances, a spirit of 
indifference will, as a rule, confront you from those accustomed 
io other methods; but we have been able to cut out overtime, 
relieve the mental strain and make the life of employees de- 
cidedly more enjoyable, while the company eventually will have 
a more proficient service at less cost. 

A change in method naturally calls for a temporary addi- 
tional expense and disarrangement of affairs. The 
sreatest- difficulty in successful accounting is the constant in- 
accuracies which creep into work performed by those who are 
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incompetent or careless, or who work under pressure; but with 
the general use of mechanical calculating devices, or prepared 
tables of results, curtailment of mistakes is taking place to a 
large degree; and by the use of typewriters in waybilling it 
is possible to do more expeditious work and meet the freight 
train schedules, especially as there is no press-copying involved. 
The advance in this respect is parallel to the adoption of auto- 
matic signaling, as against the manual block system in pre- 
venting errors in train movements. 

Much of the saving in the use of mechanical devices is the 
avoidances of errors that are quite common in mental meth- 
ods, and often necessitate a complete rechecking. My experience 
in the preparation of the many statistics necessary in the es- 
tablishment of railway pensions, in which I had the privilege 
of originating the basis which has been generally adopted, has 
led me to appreciate the benefits which tabulating devices afford in 
keeping reliable records. The principle, which I have denominated 
as the “one hammer blow,” has been fully exploited throughout 
our system. It is this; when you expend energy to produce any 
result, make it as far reaching as possible by producing other 
results by the same operation, to serve all purposes possible. 
In other words, when you strike a hammer blow, make it 
drive the nail the greatest distance you can with the energy 
expended. This is illustrated by our method of producing 
one or more copies of a waybill, a freight bill, a notice of 
arrival and a delivery receipt at one operation. Each blank 
reads differently, but is so prepared that the data when written 
appears in its proper place on each of the several sheets. We 
are also securing the increased co-operation of the shipping 
public in preparing shipping orders in more legible style. 
Efforts have been made to enlist the co-operation of shippers 
in preparing the waybills as far as they can at the same time 
as they are preparing the bill of lading and shipping order, 
and general success in that respect will be ultimately achieved. 

Steps are also being taken to develop the system of having 
the waybill, freight bill, delivery receipt and notice of arrival 
prepared by the forwarding agent, so that when freight arrives 
at destination, delivery can be immediately made and ample 
time be had prior to arrival of the freight to verify the rates, 
calculations and extensions. This implies the use of one way- 
bill, smaller in size, for each shipment, which eliminates many 
features or complications involved in blanket billing, although 
adding to the number of waybills; but this has its advantages, 
both in all work being done by the original agent with one 
hammer blow and in the use of the mechanical tabulating de- 
vice. More accurate statistics as to tonnage and commodities 
can be obtained, besides making unnecessary the destruction 
of large waybills when errors are committed near their com- 
pletion. 

In carload shipments the principle of making a combination 
card and revenue waybill is being enlarged so as to produce at 
one time all the necessary documents for movement of the 
freight, settlement of charges and agents’ and auditors’ records. 

The practice of making copies of waybills is being discon- 
tinued where the shipping order reflects all data, the waybill 
having been prepared from that document and the notations 
thereon. 

The filing of copies of freight bills and the delivery receipts 
by numerical and alphabetical “station from” order enables a 
curtailment to be made of records, such as bill registers, as 
these files form the official office record at the agency on which 
all corrections and notations can be very conveniently made and 
should appear. 

It must be admitted that the introduction of mechanical tabu-: 
lating devices conceritrated in the general office, with expert labor 
and the mechanical devices constantly in use, calls for the universal 
use of the daily system in freight accounting, and on this basis we 
have eliminated all reports from agents having any monthly 
summary features, other than the balance sheet, so that to- 
day there is received daily only a record of waybills made and 
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received, or corrections applied daily, together with the origi- 
nal waybills received (copies of foreign forwarded being re- 
quired where originals go to foreign: lines). 

These reports include one copy of daily report for foreign 
lines auditor, in cases. where junction settlements are con- 
cerned, or switching claims, such a modification of the report 
as to make it answer the purposes of reporting ;the waybill, 
a switching claim and a settlement. account, and- where bill 
registers are necessary also, their preparation at the same time. 

The use of mechanical appliances at agencies is more largely 
in connection with freight. 

Waybilling typewriters of the cylinder and flat platen styles 
are used, the latter claiming its superiority over the former in 
what is known as fan-folding attachments, which eliminates 
the use of carbon paper and enables the feed of the forms in 
quadruplicate, or other quantities, under the multi-billing proc- 
ess to be made continuous by a fan-fold or roll process, as 
compared with cylinder machine process of feeding the forms 
at intervals, as the quantity may be limited to one, three or 
more at a time; but the movement of the cylinder machine is 
faster. 

In determining whether or not to use mechanical devices in ac- 
counting work, there must be considered the factors which are in- 
volved such as: The quality of machine; they may be compared 
to different kinds of watches in accurate performance, life, 
good material and repairs necessary; the device best fitted 
for the service to be performed; that is to say, a non-listing 
machine and printed tables seem to be adapted for proof of 
existing results, while a listing or crank machine seems su- 
perior for the production of original results, in that it shows 
how they are obtained, and the work is susceptible of re- 
checking, although the claim is made, and truthfully, that men- 
tal calculations can be made quicker for a limited length of 
time by proficient mathematicians. But it is self-evident that 
the accuracy of the machine admits the selection of employees 
from a wider and varied field, as good mathematicians are rare. 

It is desirable in deciding to install any mechanical devices 
to let those who are engaged in the business of making and 
selling show what they can do. If troubles are to be cured, 
let them act as the physican and you decide whether you have 
been helped. 

Questions to be determined are whether sufficient use for 
any mechanical device would warrant the investment on the 
basis of: Constant or sufficient use, volume of work, char- 
acter of labor, elimination of errors in transcript or trans- 
position, sufficient sorts of unit records to warrant tabulating 
and sorting machines, instead of hand sorts and non-listing 
or lever machine records; better accuracy, speedier results, 
sufficient saving in time to avoid employing additional labor, 
or cutting out overtime, eliminating unnecessary mental strain, 
providing records for audit work, and at the same time by 
electrical tabulating machines from which information may 
be obtained when desired, instead of preparing it currently in 
anticipation of use. 

If the office force is such that the schedules of work pre- 
clude any saving because the employees would otherwise be 
idle, it may still be good policy to prepare for the future by 
attaining proficiency in the use of mechanical appliances, so 
as to forestall possible future expansion in force. 

My optimism leads me to believe that before another quarter 
of a century has elapsed, the improvements which will be 
made in the matter of registering statistics and accounts by 
mechanical devices will have so far developed that a close ap- 
plication of the results obtained on punched cards for ascer- 
taining unit costs, brought together by typewriters, will result 
in the preparation of pay-rolls by this method. In addition 
to this, the use of the telautograph, or telegraphic communica- 
tion, will bring about registration at a common center of car 
movements, so that the location and necessary preparation of 
data concerning them will be a matter of card tabulation. 
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It is not unreasonable to suppose that eventually, in line 
with the many developments that have taken place, typewriters 
will produce communications from dictating machines, or that 
dictating machines shall be devised which will make a record 
that will be readily transmittable on wax or similar paper 
that can be reproduced at destination without the necessity of 
typewriting. 

In the preparation of statistics reflecting the cost of train, 
car and engine performance, the method of compiling data 
through reports of conductors and enginemen seems destined 
to be supplanted by the invention and application of some 
mechanical meter process, which will record the miles run, 
stops, tonnage on and off, by miles in transit, with draw-bar 
pull divided between car weights and lading weights and 
covering other conditions necessary. Such a device, if de- 
veloped, would assist in preparing accurate passenger train 
statistics. Another invention needed is a cylinder or similar 
style of typewriter which will eliminate the necessity for using 
carbon paper. 

I have thought that the numbering of cars so as to give a 
prefix number to each owning road, eliminating therefrom any 
naughts and using naught for a line of division between the 
prefix and the car number without any naught in prefix, would 
make the work of car recording by trainmen and office men 
much easier and remove the complications which now exist 
from confusion in initials. This implies the abandonment of 
the use of initials on the cars. The ownership could be shown 
in large letters as now, the numbers being prefixed with the 
assigned number of the owning road, as for instance, if Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is assigned number one as owner, and the 
car number was 628962, the car would be 10628962, which 
would be all that would be copied on any report or record, 
and would reduce pen strokes and reflect the ownership and 
car number without the use of several, or arbitrary, initials. 
This method will become a necessary one if electric tabu- 
lating machines are ever to be adopted in car movement 
records and equipment repair cost work. 

Another feature that seems necessary in dealing with carloads, 
and especially coal, coke and ore traffic, is that all records and 
statistics should be stated in tons, and not in pounds, thus cur- 
tailing the quantity of numerals used. 

Attention should be paid to eliminating from all reports, 
records and statements, any exhibit of units, tens and hun- 
dreds where the volume is expressed in millions of dollars, 
pounds, tons, etc. In other words, it, seems in this day that 
if we are dealing in millions, the refinement of exhibit or 
record to such a small degree as cents is unnecessary, and robs 
the record of emphasis and perspicuity. 

Accounting as a principle is similar to music, in that it ad- 
mits of no change except in its uniform application ; and the 
use of mechanical devices to bring about the best results, while 
at almost a standstill until within the last ten years, has in 
that time resulted in bringing about greater strides through 
this association and its members than ever before known. 

Its scientific application has given to railway accounting a 
world-wide reputation, and my hope is that every delib- 
eration on the part of this association of the questions sub- 
mitted will always bring about a conclusion, arrived at by 
mature, and dispassionate judgment, that will reflect credit. and 
be beyond measure of criticism or mistake. With such a mem- 
bership of interested students of their life work, the best re- 
sults should certainly be had. 





Parcets DELivery IN AUSTRALIA.—The commissioner of rail- 
ways for South Australia intends to do the work of parcels deliv- 
ery from the railway station to the city and suburbs by means of 
motor trucks, and tenders are now being invited for the supply of 
one truck with a capacity of at least 2,500 Ibs., and two trucks 
with capacities of not less than 1,500 lbs. 





















The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton is sprinkling with oil the 
roadbed between Cincinnati and Toledo. 


A suit for two violations of the federal hours-of-service law 
was filed in the United States district court at Chicago on August 
29 against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Officers of the railway telegraphers’ brotherhood announce 
that the Chicago & Alton has advanced their pay, the in- 
creases varying from $2.50 to $20 a month. 


Telegraphers on the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad east 
of Pittsburgh are voting by letter ballot on the question of au- 
thorizing their brotherhood officers to strike, if necessary, to en- 
force their demand on the company for increased pay. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has issued a circular 
to enginemen enjoining them to reduce speed and to stop, if 
necessary, whenever, by reason of difficulty with an injector or 
any part of the engine, it is not practicable to give proper heed 
to all signals. 


The Seattle Port Commission has signed a contract with the 
Pacific Terminal Company, a New York corporation, for the con- 
struction of a terminal and harbor improvements at a cost of over 
$3,000,000. A large block of Harbor Island property was leased 
to the company for thirty years. 


Representatives of the conductors’ and trainmen’s brotherhoods 
are conferring in Washington with officers of the railways of the 
southeastern states relative to demands for advances in pay, 
which are said to call for increases from 15 to 20 per cent. 
Grievances on account of the employment of negroes are also 
under discussion. 


The executive committee of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted resolutions recommending the elimination of 
the penalization feature of the interchange rules, and the addi- 
tion of a fixed percentage to the bills for repairing cars which 
the using company renders to the car owner. Both the execu- 
tive committee and the arbitration committee recommend this 
strongly. 


According to press despatches, 11 ticket sellers and _ ticket 
collectors of the Mobile-Selma line of the Southern Railway 
have been indicted for defrauding the company, and nine of 
the 11 have been arrested. One has pleaded guilty, and six 
others are said to have confessed. The detectives say that 
tickets were sold without being dated and were returned by 
the collectors to the agents to be sold a second time. 


An eastbound express train of the Louisville .& Nashville was 
stopped by a robber within the limits of New Orleans last 
Wednesday night. The passengers were compelled to give up 
their money, and the mail car was also robbed, but the robber 
was caught. Returning to the engine and ordering the engine- 
man to run ahead slowly, he carelessly turned his eyes, while 
sitting on the seat in the cab, and Engineman James Baer 
struck him on the head with a torch. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has established a Labor Bureau, with 
headquarters at Baltimore. The bureau has been established 
mainly for the purpose of securing good men for the maintenance 
of way department, though other departments can make use of it 
whenever practicable. H.R. Bricker, labor agent, is in charge of 
the office and there will be branch offices at Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Chicago. Attention will be 
given to both skilled and unskilled labor, in all departments of 
railway service. The bureau has no connection with any contract 
labor system. It is to be operated solely by and for the Baltimore 
& Ohio and no charge is to be made for its services. 


President Taft has appointed a commission to report as to 
how Alaska may best be developed by railways; this in ac- 
cordance with a recent act of Congress. The commission con- 
sists of Major J. J. Morrow, of the U. S. engineering corps, 
chairman; Alfred H. Brooks, chief of the division of Alaska 
mineral resources, United States Geological Survey, vice-chair- 
man; Leonard M. Cox, civil engineer, U. S. navy; and C. M. 
Ingersoll, consulting engineer, New York, formerly bridge en- 
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gineer of New York City, and before that chief engineer of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. The commission has 
left for Alaska, and it is expected that it will make its report 
about November 15, 


The number of locomotives on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
equipped with pumps and hose for extinguishing fires is now 612, 
and during the past four years apparatus on engines has been 
used to extinguish 153 fires. The yard enginemen and trainmen 
are drilled so as to respond to alarms quickly. In one instance 
an engine was made ready to act within two minutes, and within 
seven minutes nine engines were on the scene. The yard engines 
have been used repeatedly at fires along the road—often in out-of- 
way places where there was no other protection to be had. The 
original engine equipment, which consisted of a hose connection 
placed in the line conveying water from the injector to the boiler, 
has been superseded by a special form of extinguisher, by which 
the water from the tender is discharged through an ejector by 
high steam pressure direct from the locomotive boiler. The 
standard equipment for each engine consists of 150 ft. of 2% in. 
unlined linen hose and a 15 in. cast iron nozzle with a discharge 
opening of 5 in. It is kept in a box under the running board of 
the engine—the hose being coiled in separate sections. With this 
equipment engines are enabled to throw a stream of water 70 ft. 





Washouts and Train Wrecks. 


Seven persons were killed and 23 injured in a derailment or 
the Chicago & North Western near Lyndhurst, Wis., in the early 
morning of September 1. A cloudburst had washed out the 
tracks just ahead of the train and the engine, mail car, baggage 
car, smoker and day coach fell down an embankment. The 
sleeping cars and a private car in which were general manager 
W. D. Cantillon and members of his family, remained on the 
track. One of those killed was a passenger. 

Four persons were killed and six injured on September 2 near 
Camp Douglas, Wis., when a Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha train plunged into the Lemonwier river after a bridge 
had been washed out. 

One trainman was killed and two persons were injured om 
September 2 when an Ann Arbor passenger train ran into a 
washout near Marion, Mich. 

Three persons were killed and several were injured in a col- 
lision on the Canadian Pacific at Mattewa, Ont., on September 1. 
In consequence of a misplaced switch a fast freight train col- 
lided with a work train. 

Floods in western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and parts of 
West Virginia the first part of this week are reported to have 
caused losses aggregating $2,000,000; and 40 or more persons 
were drowned or were killed in the wrecks of buildings. Thou- 
sands of acres of corn fields have been washed away, and also 
thousands of tons of hay. Many manufacturing plants were 
seriously damaged. and railway traffic on some lines was sus- 
pended for four days or more. The Pennsylvania and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio had so much work to do in repairing roadbeds 
that a considerable scarcity of men was reported. 





Mr. Belnap’s Report on the Western Springs Collision. 


H. W. Belnap, Chief Inspector of Safety Appliances for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has made a report of his in- 
vestigation of the rear-end collision on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at Western Springs, Ill, on July 14, 1912. The cir- 
cumstances of the disaster, the results of the coroner’s inquest, 
and the report of the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commis; 
sion following its investigation, were reported at length in the 
Railway Age Gazette of July 19 and 26, and August 9. 

Mr. Belnap summarizes fully and carefully the testimony of all 
the important witnesses at the investigations, and describes the 
Burlington’s method of operating between Chicago and Aurora. 
He then concludes that “this accident was caused primarily by 
the failure of flagman Woodworth properly to protect the rear 
end of train No. 2. Trains No. 2 and No. 8 passed both West 
Hinsdale and Western Springs approximately nine minutes apart, 
giving the flagman ample time to go back far enough. He was 
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well aware that fast mail train No. 8 was following his train and 
in view of the dense fog prevailing, he should have taken extraor- 
dinary precautions in the performance of his duty as flagman. 
... After the accident, a test was made for the purpose of as- 
certaining how far back the flagman could have gone in the time 
at his disposal. In this test a man at a brisk walk covered a 
distance of 2,277 ft. in six minutes. It was thus conclusively 
proved that the flagman did not go back as far as he might have 
gone had he sufficiently regarded the responsibility resting upon 
him. He also displayed exceedingly poor judgment in applying 
two torpedoes to the rail, thus arranging for a caution signal 
instead of putting down only one torpedo which would have given 
the stop signal.” 

Mr. Belnap then calls attention to the lack of definiteness in the 
rules of this and many other railways covering flagging instruc- 
tions to employees. The simple requirement (without specific 
instructions) that the flagman must go back a sufficient distance 
to insure full protection, he thinks, leaves the matter of distance 
to the judgment of the flagman to such an extent that an error 
of judgment may prove disastrous, as in this case. Many rail- 
ways, by their rules, fix a minimum distance which the flagman is 
required to go back. Mr. Belnap thinks this is the safer practice, 
but he does not state what the minimum distance should be. 

The failure of Engineman Brownson of train No. 8 properly 
to control the speed of his train and to obey the indications of 
the fixed signals, is given as a contributing cause of the disaster. 
“If he had approached Western Springs with his train under con- 
trol so that he could have come to a stop before passing the 
block signal as required by the rules, the collision would not have 
occurred.” The report states that the signals on the division of 
the Burlington on which the accident happened were inadequate, 
especially during foggy or stormy weather. Credit is given the 
road for the fact that distant signals were being installed at the 
time of the accident, and the report continues. “But where trains 
are operated at high speed when the weather is so foggy or 
stormy that signals can be seen a distance of only a few feet, 
no system of fixed signals can provide that measure of protection 
to which the traveling public is entitled, and for this reason posi- 
tive and definite instructions should be given prohibiting the run- 
ning of trains at high speed during foggy or stormy weather.” 
Mr. Belnap thinks that Mrs. Wilcox, the operator at Western 
Springs, notwithstanding the fact that she violated no rule in re- 
leasing No. 8 at West Hinsdale, nevertheless, exercised poor 
judgment in doing this while she was so uncertain as to the 
position of No. 2. Regarding the speed at which the trains were 
running Mr. Belnap says: “It was particularly dangerous in 
view of the dense fog which prevailed on the morning of the 
accident. As the train schedules in many cases are fast for clear 
weather, it is apparent that in fog, enginemen must run at high 
speed between signals, or not reduce speed as they approach sig- 
nals, or fail to make schedule time, since in foggy weather signals 
can be distinguished at a comparatively short distance. Either 
of the first two conditions may be dangerous; and yet, notwith- 
standing the rule which requires enginemen to approach signals 
with their trains under control prepared to stop, the desire to 
maintain schedule speed and make a good showing by bringing 
their trains in on time will impel enginemen to take chances 
against the dictates of good judgment. ... There is a limit to 
the speed at which trains can safely be operated. This limit is 
variable, depending upon numerous local conditions. In several 
derailments which have been investigated it was evident that 
speed was above the limit of safety, in view of the condition of 
track and equipment. In a number of collisions, also, notably 
those at Kinmundy, IIl, on the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
Corning, N. Y., on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, speed was too high for safety. While these accidents were 
caused by a disregard of signals or rules, there can be no question 
that the attempt to make up time or to maintain schedule time 
led to high speed which no doubt caused the employees involved 
to take dangerous chances, in the absence of which the accidents 
might have been avoided, or at least their severity greatly miti- 
gated.” 

Following this Mr. Belnap calls attention to the testimony of 
F. C. Rice, general inspector of transportation of the Burlington 
to the effect that “excessive speed is the cause. of about 75 to 80 
per cent. of the catastrophes of the last few years.” Mr. Rice is 
quoted as saying also that many of the block systems now in use 
were put in when the speed of trains was less and when neither 
the railways nor the public had reached the present craze for high 
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speed, which would make some of these installations, adequate 
originally, now inadequate. Mr. Rice considered the public re- 
sponsible “because they ride on the railroad that has the fastest 
train and the road that doesn’t make that fast time is not pat- 
ronized.” 

Mr. Belnap’s report continues: “It is believed that Mr. Rice. 
has not properly placed the responsibility for high speed. It is 
true that the public patronizes the railroad that makes the fastest 
time. But did the public have knowledge that any railroad was 
operating its trains at such high speed as to make travel upon 
that road unsafe its patronage would quickly be withdrawn. The 
great majority of people who ride on railroads desire to travel 
quickly if it can be done with safety, but their first consideration 
is safety. They rely upon the judgment of railroad managers, 
knowing that they are the only ones who have full knowledge of 
conditions existing upon their roads, and the assumption always 
is that the road operating high-speed trains will bring them safely, 
as well as quickly, to their journey’s end. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that if trains are run at such a high rate of speed as to sacri- 
fice safety the railroads themselves must bear the responsibility. 
Moreover, in view of Mr. Rice’s statement that ‘excessive speed 
is the cause of about 75 to 80 per cent. of the catastrophes in the 
last few years,’ a double responsibility rests upon the managers 
of railroads. If Mr. Rice’s statement is correct, it lies wholly 
within the power of the railroad managers to virtually put an 
end to from 75 to 80 per cent. of these harrowing railway dis- 
asters, and in this one feature of railway operation alone lies an 
opportunity for them to introduce an entirely practicable reform 
which will be of vast benefit to the public and meet with com- 
mendation on every hand.” 





International Association for Testing Materials. 


The International Association for Testing Materials is hold- 
ing its sixth congress in New York during the current week. 
On Tuesday morning there were addresses of welcome by Gen. 
William H. Bixby, chief of engineers, United States Army, as 
the representative of President Taft; by Gov. John A. Dix, in 
behalf of the state of New York; and by William A. Prender- 
gast on behalf of the mayor of the city of New York; and the 
usual address by the president of the association, H. M. Howe. 

After a courteous address of welcome, in which he spoke to 
the German-speaking members in their own tongue, the French 
in theirs, the Spaniards in Spanish, the Italians in Italian and 
the Hungarians in Magyar, grouping all others in the English 
welcome, President Howe took for the text of his address the 
ultimate goal of the art of testing materials. He said that the 
association’s purpose is to serve humanity by distinguishing the 
fit from the unfit in such materials as are essential to mechan- 
ical industry. This association is an open court for the de- 
liberation of such subjects. giving to the world the result of 
the association’s’ deliberations. He deplored the fact that, 
at the present, all materials are tested to destruction, or 
what amounts to the same thing, so that those which are actu- 
ally used are only tested vicariously and it is impossible to 
know that that which is put into service is’ what is desired or 
not. He looked forward to the time when there would be some 
means by which materials that are to be used in structures, 
whether they be for buildings, steamships or railways, could be 
so inspected and tested that an accurate knowledge of their 
physical and chemical properties would be obtained. He sug- 
gested that the investigations of the effect the stresses to which 
certain materials are subjected had on polarized light might lead 
to the use of such principles in the detection of defects that are 
now beyond the reach of investigation. It also lies within the 
bounds of possibility that the resonance of metals may be able 
to tell ‘the story of their constitution, so that in the future it 
may be possible to test not only the constitution of the individ- 
ual members of a structure but the very structure itself, and so 
ascertain the real resisting qualities of a building or a steam- 
ship. It is not expected that these things will come in the 
immediate future as they can only be developed after a long 
series of painstaking investigations. It may not be in this cen- 
tury or even in the next. But we know that the advance of 


knowledge is constantly accelerating and there is no reason to 
think that this acceleration will not continue well on into the 
future; the middle age of mankind is not in the past, but well 
in advance, and we are really at the beginning of history. 

Mr. Prendergast spoke of the development of the testing lab- 
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oratory of the city of New York. Though it is still in its in- 
fancy, it has already established its usefulness and the city is 
now buying all of its coal on the heat unit principle as the result 
of its work. 

_ The technical sessions have been held each day during the 
week and on Wednesday there was an excursion to West Point. 
On two afternoons there were illustrated lectures. 

The association now numbers 2,400 members, of whom 472 
are from the United States, the total membership being dis- 
tributed through 130 countries. The total registration at the 
congress is about 650, of which number about 75 are ladies. 

Abstracts of such of the papers and discussions as are of 
especial interest to the readers of the Railway Age Gazette will 
be published in our next issue. 

On Sunday afternoon the members will start on an excursion 
that will take them to Washington, Pittsburgh and Niagara 
Falls, at which places they will be given an opportunity of 
inspecting industrial plants. 


Chief Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association. 


At the thirteenth annual convention of the Chief Interchange 
Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association, held in Chicago 
‘on August 27, 28 and 29, the following officers were elected: 
President, J. L. Stark, general car inspector, Hocking Valley, 
Columbus, Ohio; vice-president, F. C. Schultz, chief interchange 
inspector, Chicago; secretary, Stephen Skidmore, foreman car 
department, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The sessions of the convention were devoted to a 
general discussion of the interpretations of the interchange rules 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssociaTIon.—F,. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
vention, May, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DemurrAGE Orricers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TicKeT AcENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, September 12, Seattle, Wash. 


samme ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 


Con- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. C. Cooder, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AmeErIcAN Exectric Raitway AssociATIon.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

American ExectricaL Rartway ManurFacturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

American Rartway Association.—W. F, Allen, 75 Church St., New York; 
annual, November 20, 1912, Chicago. 
American Raitway Bripce AND BurLpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, Md. 
AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 1011 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 

American Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Assoc.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony 
building, Chicago. 

American Rattway Toot Foremen’s AssociaTion.—M. H. Bray, N. Y. 
N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. 

AMERICAN SoOcIETY FOR TESTING MarteRIALs.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of ‘Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AmeErIcAN Society oF Civit Encineers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING ContrAcTors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. $ 

American Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 

Association oF AMERICAN Rartway AccountinG OrFicers.—C, G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

AssociaTION oF Rartway Cxiaim AcENtTS.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. 

AssocraTion oF Rattway ELectricaL_ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago; annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

AssociaATION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car ACCOUNTING Orricers.—G. P. 

Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Meeting Dec. 10-11, 1912, New 
Orleans, La. 
Canapian Rattway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 
Canapian Society oF Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 
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Car ForeMEN’s AssociATION OF Cricaco.—Aaron Kline, 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicage. 

CentTrAL Rattway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit Encineers’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF WESTERN PENNSyLvania.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreicHt Craim AssociaTtion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Ra1tLway Concress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Assoctation.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForeMEN’s AssociaTion.—L. H. Bryan, 
Brown Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILroap MASTER BriacksmitTHs’ AssociaTIon.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Master PAInTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 
Convention, November 19-21, Chicago. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Libert 
New York. Convention, May, 1913, Chicago. ii ssiateadlacins 

MASTER <2 Buitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 

icago. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Parnters’ Assoc. oF U. S. anp CaNnapA.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September 10-13, 
Denver, Col. 

NationaL RatLway AppLiances Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Enctanp Rartroap CLus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN RaiLroap Cius.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria AssociaTION OF RaiLroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

RaILroap CLUB OF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rattway Business AssociatioNn.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., N 
York; annual, November 20, 1912, New York. ee 

Raitway Crus or PittssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway Evectricat Suppry Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Raitway GARDENING AssociaTIon.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Raitway Devetopment Association.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. Next meeting, Nov. 17, 1912, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rattway Siena Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 
tion, Oct. 8-11, Quebec. 

ene SNS AssociaATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 

110, 

Rattway Suppry Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. assocs. 

Raitway TEL. anp Tet. Apptiance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York, Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 


841 North 50th 


Conven- 


RicuMonp RaiLroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 


except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Association.—L. C, Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Louis Rarrway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

S1GNAL’ APPLIANCE -AssocIATION.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Rattway FInanciaL OrFicers.—C. Niquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

SouTHERN AssocIATION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala.; annual, Oct. 17, Atlanta, Ga. 
SouTHERN & SouTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 

Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 
- ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 

TraFFic CLus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TraFFic CLusp or St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB oF BurFraLo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroie. 
fich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AsSocIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N = 

WEsTERN CANADA Rattway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN Raitway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

WEsTERN Society oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; lst Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 


Craffic News. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago held its semi-annual field day on 


September 5, at the Homewood Country Club, Flossmoor, IIl. 
Special trains were provided by the Illinois Central. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie has appointed 
an agricultural commissioner, T. A. Hoverstad, heretofore 
connected with the North Dakota Agricultural College. 


Shipments of lumber by rail from the state of Washington dur- 
ing 1911 amounted to 86,421 carloads, or 15,123 carloads more 
than the shipments made in 1910, according to figures published 
by the Pacific Lumber Trade Journal. Shingle shipments by rail 
in 1911 amounted to 33,708 carloads. 


A break in the Erie canal near Rochester on the morning of 
September 3 destroyed the bank for a length of 700 ft., and it 
is thought that the damage cannot be repaired before the time 
comes for suspending traffic on account of cold weather. It is 
said that the washout is due to interference with the present 
canal structure by the work on the barge canal. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Chicago, has sent a circular let- 
ter to each of its 16,000 customers, warning them of the prob- 
ability of a severe car shortage this fall and urging them to place 
orders as early as possible. The company reports that the let- 
ter has already brought results, as many customers have or- 
dered the immediate shipment of goods which they had not in- 
tended to move before October 1. 


The California terminal railways are considering the discon- 
tinuance after this year of the reduced homeseekers’ fares to 
California. The fares were established last spring at the instance 
of the Western Pacific, which wants them continued on account 
of the large amount of territory served by its line, which is in 
need of development, while the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
are said to be advocating their withdrawal. 


A controversy between the railways and the steamship com- 
panies at New Orleans similar to that which has been in progress 
at Galveston nearly all summer has been started by the refusal 
of the railways to issue through bills of lading on lumber and 
lumber products going to any steamship company not signing 
an agreement proposed by the rail carriers. The agreement pro- 
vides for the observance of demurrage rules and the payment 
of demurrage charges by the steamship companies. The steam- 
ship agents have thus far refused to sign the agreement. 


J. M. Belleville, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, who recently issued a circular letter to members urging 
them to co-operate with the railways in making preparations for 
the threatened car shortage, has issued an additional circular 
urging the railway companies “to make special efforts immedi- 
ately to clean up their roads completely; to employ all the extra 
forces necessary to put their freight equipment and their motive 
power, particularly switching power, in as complete repair as 
possible, and to hurry forward all proposed additions to side 
tracks, yards or other work that have been laid out so that when 
the emergency comes they will not be delayed by a heavy con- 
struction work that so seriously delays traffic; also to urge 
upon their operating departments the importance of promptly 
unloading coal and other material for company use.” 





Rise in Ocean Freight Rates. 


With surpassing crops soon to reach the seaboard, seeking 
shipping for their distribution, and with general business in- 
creasing output for foreign consumption, there has come a sud- 
den realization of the enormous rise in prices of ocean trans- 
portation. This situation threatens business congestion. Prices 
of ocean freights are reaching almost prohibitory levels. Ship- 
owners are canceling offers. Charterers are withdrawing from 
present prices. The present condition is the reflex of a de- 
pression which continued for over ten years. It is gradually 
righting itself. During the Boer War, in 1900, there had been 
a great boom in rates. Because of the demands for steamers, 
transportation of every kind, a great tonnage had been added. 
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After this there was a cessation in the building of boats. Two 
years ago matters began to correct themselves. Pressures are 
now greater than in twenty years. The increase of the world’s 
business is enormous. The shipbuilding trade is unable to meet 
the demands for ships, though the yards are filled. Every indica- 
tion points to the fact that rates must go higher. Exportations 
of grain and of manufactured merchandise are growing larger 
rapidly. Exportations of apples are assuming large proportions. 
Regular chartering rates started their increase at the end of last 
year. Taking the average of opinions of steamship men, own- 
ers, agents, charterers, shippers, it will be found that the increase 
in ocean freight rates is calculated at about 33 per cent. It 
differs largely for different commodities. For grain and cotton, 
it reaches 100 per cent. Rates are answering the demand. There 
is an extraordinarily well balanced distribution of tramp tonnage 
over the world. The possibility of chartering tramps is ex- 
tremely limited. There is not a keener man on earth than the 
tramp owner. English shipbuilding yards have the books filled 
with orders for liners and tanks, but no tramps are building. 
The owner, because of this scarcity and the strong demand, can 
set his own price. Between deficient supply, no near additions 
to tramp fleets, increased cost of repairs, higher prices for food, 
and the payments under the British national insurance act, the 
higher rates are amply justified. They will not decrease. The 
British liability law, which indemnifies even a drunken sailor 
who breaks his leg, or pays £300 for a death, is one new element 
of cost—IlWall Street Journal. 





Atlantic Deeper Waterways Convention. 


The fifth annual Atlantic Deeper Waterways convention was 
held at New London, Conn., this week. Among the matters 
considered was the report of General W. H. Bixby, U. S. A,, 
favoring a $5,000,000 canal 12 ft. deep from Norfolk, Va., to 
Beaufort Inlet, N. C., this being part of the plan to join by a 
series of canals the rivers, harbors and segregated inlets of the 
Atlantic coast. A standard depth of 12 ft. was advocated, and 
the necessity of proper terminals owned and operated by the 
municipalities was urged. 





American Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents. 


The 57th annual convention of the American Association of 
General Passenger and Ticket Agents will be held at the new 
Washington hotel, Seattle, Wash., September 12-13. The pro- 
gram includes discussions on Substitution of Round “O” Punch 
in Lieu of “L” Punch; Desirability of Uniform Practice in Con- 
duct of Passenger Traffic and Rules Governing Same; Printing 
of Folders and Other Advertising Matter and Economical Dis- 
tribution Thereof; Indirect Routes, Futile Competition by Such 
Routes and Consequent Sacrifice of Revenue; Compilation of 
Joint Passenger Tariffs; Number of Tickets and Revenue to Be 
Collected for the Use of the Drawing Room; Cash Fares on 
Trains and Improved Method of Collecting Same; Is There a 
Demand for an Official Manual of Coupon Ticket Agents, and if 
So, How Should it Be Published?; Supplying Tariffs to Federal 
and State Governments; Duties of the Standing Committee on 
Association Ticket Paper; General Promotion, See America 
First Movement. 

Eastern members of the association will leave Chicago at 5:30 
p. m. Sunday, September 8, in a special train on the Chicago & 
North Western via Milwaukee. The party will leave St. Paul at 
6:00 a. m. September 9 via the Northern Pacific, arriving at 
Butte, Mont., on September 10, where it will take a sight-seeing 
street car for a side trip around the city and will arrive at 
Spokane at 9 a. m. September 11, where the party will be met 
at the station with automobiles for a one and three-quarter hour 
trip about the city. There will also be a side trip via the Spo- 
kane & Inland Empire Electric Railway to Hayden Lake, where 
a game dinner will be served by the Spokane Transportation 
Club. 

The party arrives at Seattle at 7:45 a. m., Thursday, Septem- 
ber 12, where the convention will be opened at 11 a. m. At the 
business session there will be an address by William Sproule, 
president of the Southern Pacific. During the convention 
there will bea luncheon and trip on Puget Sound to the Bremer- 
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ton navy yard, and a visit to one of the battleships for the 
ladies. In the evening there will be a banquet tendered by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, while the ladies will be entertained 
at a special theater party. Friday morning the sessions of the 
convention will be resumed and for the afternoon an automobile 
tour of the city, its boulevards and parks has been arranged for 
the entire party. The entertainment in the evening will consist 
of illustrated talks by distinguished speakers on Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Panama Canal. On Saturday, Septem- 
ber 14, the party will take a trip to Vancouver on the Canadian 
Pacific steampship Princess Alice, returning to Tacoma on Sunday 
morning. The program for Sunday includes an automobile trip to 
Rainier National park, a luncheon at the club house at the Na- 
tional Park inn and trips to various points of interest. Sunday 
night the party will leave Tacoma for a trip to Seaside and Port- 
land via the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and on Monday it will 
be taken for a drive about the city. In the evening there will be 
an informal dinner at the Portland hotel. The party breaks up 
at Portland, returning east by various routes. 





The Cotton Crop. 


The United States department of agriculture estimates that 
the condition of the cotton crop on August 25 was 74.8 per 
cent. of a normal, as compared with 76.5 on July 25, 1912, 73.2 
on August 25, 1911, 72.1 on August 25, 1910, and 73.6 the average 
of the past ten years on August 25. 

Comparisons of conditions, by states, follow: 








August 25, 
aR 
States. 1912. 1911. 1910. Ten-yr. Av 
AMR A esse ye ia ee aiewisco 80 96 82 82 
North Carolina ....... 75 76 76 78 
South Carolina ....... 73 74 HE: 77 
MEIN) Siss)o-s 40's ag ainles 70 81 71 77 
BIGINGR, sinc .ac.a0 cases 73 85 74 79 
PUBOOIDA, 6560 os ese css 75 80 72 74 
DUURGIBBIDDL sos ake ae ses 70 70 71 if 
SOGUMIBTIG, 6 606s scsi as 74 69 60 69 
OSE eer re re 76 68 69 69 
PE MIRNMNGE Go5a ara''s: a aiaiae 5: 66 77 78 78 76 
OMMOESSOE. 6nis oc des cess 76 88 78 84 
DEMORGIIEE «655556 sau. 5 78 88 78 83 
AGINGOMIA 664.0% <3.5,0.0010 84 62 85 75 
MCSHIMOLAIIAY 5.3 Sis. ulavercieie Gis 95 100 95 
United States ...... 74.8: 13.2 721 73.6 


For the purpose of comparison, the condition of the cotton 
crop in the United States monthly for the past ten years 1s 
given below: 





Years. May 25. June 25. July 25. Aug. 25. Sept. 25. 
SRP E pcan sre ea nase ae 87.8 88.2 89.1 73.2 flak 
RIGAUD, Soirssesy Sarees 8 5sl-a ce a 82.0 80.7 75.5 72.1 65.9 
BOO cao wien awniePacee 81.1 74.6 71.9 63.7 58.5 
(| Sa mere 79.7 81.2 83.0 76.1 69.7 
| ESA ee eres 70.5 72.0 75.0 7208 67.7 
Se ae eee 84.6 83.3 82.9 Vics 71.6 
DOI cre: p1sisisas cet Bana 77.2 77.0 74.9 72k 71.2 
LO or ere 83.0 85.0 91.6 84.1 75.8 
BRD 5 0h wiv a sce eee 74.1 77.1 79.7 81.2 65.1 
UO Ee eee tre es 95.1 84.7 81.9 64.0 58.3 
Average 1902-1911... 81.5 80.7 80.6 73.6 75 





A Way-Bill for Every Express Shipment. 


All of the principal express companies of the country have 
adopted (beginning with September 1) a system of labeling and 
way-billing freight which has been prepared in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, made in 
its order of last June, proposing numerous reforms in the opera- 
tion of the express business. The circular of Wells Fargo & 
Company, announcing the new plans, shows eight principal forms 
of labels and way-bills. Those made on yellow paper signify 
that no charges are to be collected; on white, that charges are 
to be collected; on green, that charges for transportation and also 
for the cost of goods are to be collected (C. O. D.); and red 
labels are for shipments carried in bond. The word “prepaid” 
or “collect” appears in bold face type on every label and every 
bill, A small label is affixed to each piece of every shipment 
(except money) when it is received, and if prepaid the amount is 
shown. The second and larger label is substantially a duplicate 
of the way-bill, made at one writing by carbon process, and is 
affixed to the package before it is started on its journey. Blanket 
way-bills, or those in which a number of items are shown on the 
same sheet, are abandoned entirely, except the forms used by the 
supply department; and these usually carry only one or a very 
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few shipments. In connection with this abondonment of the 
blanket way-bill, it is of interest to note that on the Central of 
Georgia Railway, where individual way-bills have been in use for 
ten years or more, the number of way-bills is found to be only 
about 16 per cent. more than when the old forms were used. 

The instructions sent out by the express companies contain 
elaborate directions for compliance with the dictum of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that when an agent at destination 
is in doubt whether or not to collect charges on a shipment of 
merchandise he is to give the consignee the benefit of the doubt— 
and deliver the goods without making any collection. If a ship- 
ment is received with a label but no way-bill, delivery is to be 
made according to the label. In delivering goods without full 
knowledge the agent is to have an understanding with the con- 
signee that charges are to be paid later by him if it be found that 
the shipper has not paid them. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has postponed until November 1 the date 
on which the railways must comply with its order reducing 
freight rates between Shreveport, La., and Dallas, Tex. 


The commission has suspended tariffs filed by the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe showing increases in rates on flour from points 
in Kansas to New York by way of Galveston and the Mallory 
Steamship Line. 


The commission has suspended until December 31, tariffs filed 
by the transcontinental lines, to go into effect September 2, 
showing increases in freight rates from all eastern territory to 
the Pacific coast. These tariffs, which were noticed in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, August 16, page 320, show increases to Pacific 
coast points and reductions to many interior (intermountain) 
points. As was stated in our issue of August 16, there was a 
tacit understanding that these rates were not to be suspended. 
The present action would seem to indicate that the commission 
interprets this understanding as referring only to the rates to in- 
terior points and not to the coast rates. 





COURT NEWS. 





In the Federal Court of Hartford, Conn., September 3, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford confessed judgment in a 
suit involving 50 violations of the Federal hours-of-labor law, 
and fines aggregating $5.000 were imposed. 


The United States Pipe Line Company, operating oil pipe lines 
in Pennsylvania, has applied to the Commerce Court for an 
injunction against an order of the commission requiring it to file 
tariffs. The company admits that it is a common carrier; but 
claims that none of its business is interstate. 





Ramtway. DirFICULTIES IN CHINA—The unsettled condition 
of affairs in China struck the Shantung Railway hard in 
1911, when compared with the previous year there was a decrease 
of 534 per cent. in gross earnings and an increase of 9 per cent. 
in operating expenses, resulting in a decrease of 1134 per cent. 
in net earnings. Notwithstanding, the dividend was decreased 
only from 6% to 6 per cent. Floods, crop failures and the 
prevalence of the bubonic plague are charged with the decline. 


Proposep RaiLway FoR NEw SoutH Wates.—The need for a 
railway between Booyang, New South Wales, and Ballina is being 
considered by the public works committee. In giving evidence 
before that body in regard to the proposal the assistant com- 
missioner for railways said that the cost of construction of the 
line was estimated at $503,575 and the gross expenses for one year 
were estimated at $29,270, while the net receipts were estimated 
at $15,080. Conditions had changed since the proposal was first 
made in 1907. The population of Ballina was now about 3,000, 
and as a seaside of the north coast districts and the thickly popu- 
lated back country, it possessed advantages above any other lo- 
cality within access of the railway line. He thought the line 
would carry at the lowest estimate about 30,000 passengers a year. 
The line will pass through a forest of about 800 acres containing 
iron bark, tallow wood, mahogany, etc. 
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Railway Officers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


The office of consulting auditor of Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., has been abolished. 


E. Alexander, assistant treasurer of the Canadian Pacific, at 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed assistant secretary, succeed- 
ing A. R. G. Heward, deceased. 


Charles E. Carlson has been elected secretary of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, with office at Duluth, Minn., succeeding 
A. T. Banning, Jr., resigned to engage in the private practice 
of law. 


S. R. Murphy has been appointed acting freight claim agent 
of the Chicago & Alton, with office at Chicago, succeeding H. B. 
Belt, resigned to continue as freight claim agent of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western. 


H. M. Watkins, assistant auditor of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed assistant auditor of the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., with office at Port- 
land, Ore., a newly created position. He was formerly auditor 
of freight accounts on the O.-W R. R. & N. Co., having been 
appointed assistant auditor of the Union Pacific on January 1, 
1912. 


B. C. Stevenson, whose election as vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with office at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been announced in these columns, was born June 9, 
1874, in Lewis county, 
Ky. He began railway 
work with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and was 
with that road about 
two years, first as yard 
clerk at Maysville, Ky., 
and later as bill clerk 
and cashier at Brighton 
station, Cincinnati. He 
was then consecutively 
clerk in the local office 
of the Newport News & 
Mississippi Valley Com- 
pany at Memphis, Tenn. ; 
bill clerk in the local 
freight office of the Ohio 
& Mississippi, now the 
Baltimore & Ohic South- 
western, at Cincinnati; 
clerk in the office of the 
commercial agent of the 
B. & O. S. W. at Cin- 
cinnati, and rate clerk in 
the general freight office 
of the latter road from 1894 to 1899. He attended law school 
while in the last-named position, and was admitted to the bar in 
June, 1899, and then practiced law in Chicago and took a post- 
graduate course at Northwestern University for a year. In 
August, 1900, he was appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western at Toledo, and from October, 1903, 
to May, 1904, he was commercial agent of the same road at 
Buffalo, N. Y. He was then transferred to Toledo as commercial 
agent, and on March 1, 1905, was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Toledo. In December, 1907, he was made first 
assistant general freight agent of the Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern and the Chicago & Alton at Chicago, and two years later was 
made assistant freight traffic manager of those roads, the Iowa 
Central and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. Since January 1, 1912, 
when the Iowa Central was merged in the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, Mr. Stevenson has had jurisdiction only over the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western and the Chicago & Alton. 


B. C. Stevenson. 


Incident to the separation of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
from the same management as the Chicago & Alton, the follow- 
ing officers, who have had jurisdiction over both roads, have 
been appointed to the positions designated on the Toledo, St. 
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Louis & Western: A. L. Ungewitter, chief clerk to the vice- 
president, has been appointed assistant to the president, with office 
at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding E. S. Wortham, who remains with 
the Alton. M. L. Crowell, assistant to the assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, has been appointed assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding H. E. R. 
Wood, who remains with the Alton. R. Larmer, assistant to 
the comptroller at Chicago, has been appointed comptroller, with 
office at Toledo, and E. S. Benson continues as comptroller of 
the Alton at Chicago. -F. W. Morse, whose resignation as vice- 
president and general manager of the Chicago & Alton was re- 
cently announced in these columns, has resigned also as vice- 
president and general manager of the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western. 


Operating Officers. 


R. E. Muthern has been appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Buffalo division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. M. Himmelberger, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Raritan River Railroad, succeeding R. B. Sheppard, acting 
superintendent, transferred. 


R. B. Fowler has been appointed trainmaster of the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific, with office at Shreveport, La., suc- 
ceeding E. P. Tatum, assigned to duty as chief despatcher. 


W. A. Barnard, trainmaster of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie at Gladstone, Minn., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Winnipeg division of that road, with office 
at Thief River Falls, Minn. 


Frank S. Yantis has been appointed general manager of the 
Scott City Northern, with headquarters at Scott City, Kan., 
succeeding, as general manager, E. A. Tennis, vice-president 
and general manager, resigned. 


C. W. Nelson has been appointed acting trainmaster on the 
Kansas City division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
office at Argentine, Kan., succeeding G. W. Atmore, resigned to 
accept service with another company. 


S. T. Cantrell, superintendent of-the Kansas division of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco at Neodesha, Kan., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Southwestern division, with office at Sapula. 
Okla., succeeding E. L. Magers, resigned. H. H. Brown, super- 
intendent at Ft. Smith, Ark., succeeds Mr. Cantrell. 


George R. Layher has been appointed superintendent weigh- 
ing and handling of freight of the Wabash, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo. He will have supervision over the weighing and 
handling of all freight. Superintendents, trainmasters, agents, 
yardmasters and others are directed to co-operate with him. 


H. M. Levinson, roadmaster of the International & Great 
Northern at San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Eastern division of the Texas & Pacific, 
in charge of track, with office at Marshall, Tex., and the duties 
of the superintendent will hereafter be confined to transpor- 
tation. 


C. W. Coe, superintendent of the Cleveland division of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie at Canton, Ohio, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Toledo division, with office at Canton, 
succeeding A. P. Titus, resigned to accept service with the 
Chicago & Alton. F. E. Barber, assistant superintendent at 
Canton, succeeds Mr. Coe, and D. J. Morris succeeds Mr. 
Barber. 


Charles W. Ford, general traffic manager and general super- 
intendént of the Grand Junction & Grand River Valley, at Grand 
Junction, Colo., has been appointed general superintendent of the 
New Orleans Southern & Grand Isle, in charge of operation and 
maintenance, and also of passenger and freight traffic, succeeding 
to the duties of R. S. Stearnes, resigned, and of E. W. Burgis, 
superintendent and general freight and passenger agent, who has 
been appointed superintendent of construction. 


F. R. Mullen, superintendent of the Sterling division of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Sterling, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Omaha division, with office at 
Omaha, Neb., succeeding A. G. Smart, transferred to the 
Aurora division. G. L. Briggs, trainmaster at Omaha, suc- 
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ceeds Mr. Mullen. E. J. Worden, assistant superintendent of 
the La Crosse division at La Crosse, Wis., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Galesburg division, with office at Gales- 
burg, Ill, succeeding S. H. Shults, assigned to other duties, 
and W. T. Sadler, trainmaster at Galesburg, succeeds Mr. 
Worden as assistant superintendent of the La Crosse division. 


F. A. Brainerd, trainmaster of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
and the Oregon Trunk Railway at Metolius, Ore., has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the territory between Portland and Bend, 
with office at Vancouver, Wash., succeeding C. A. Vermillion, 
transferred to the office of the general superintendent at Port- 
land, in charge of car service and telegraph departments; and 
the office of trainmaster at Metolius. has been abolished. G. E. 
Johnson, chief clerk to the general superintendent at Portland, 
has been appointed trainmaster of the Astoria division, with 
headquarters at Portland. W. H. Clark, trainmaster at Spokane, 
has jurisdiction over the Second and Third districts, Fallbridge 
to Spokane. 


C. L. Mayne, superintendent of the Southern Kansas division 
of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system at Coffeyville, 
Kan., has been appointed superintendent of the Arkansas di- 
vision, with office at Little Rock, Ark., succeeding J. A. 
McDougal, resigned. R. G. Carden, superintendent of the 
Northern Kansas division at Atchison, Kan., succeeds Mr. 
Mayne, and W. FE. Merrifield, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence on account of illness, succeeds Mr. Carden. D. E. Ouel- 
let, trainmaster of the Arkansas division at Little Rock, Ark., 
has been appointed trainmaster of the River district of the 
Eastern division, with office at Jefferson City, Mo., succeeding 
F. J. Avery, assigned to other duties. M. F. White, trainmaster 
of the Louisiana division from Monroe to Lake Charles, at Mon- 
roe, La., has been transferred to the Arkansas division, succeed- 
ing Mr. Ouellet. J. L. Kendall, chief train despatcher at Wynne, 
Ark., succeeds Mr. White. J. R. Gilhoula, trainmaster of the 
Valley division between McGehee and Clayton Junction, and of 
the Warren, Eudora and Hamburg branches, at McGehee, Ark., 
has been transferred to the line between Little Rock and Monroe, 
succeeding C. H. Reeder, resigned, and Mr. Gilhoula will con- 
tinue to have his headquarters at McGehee. J. F. Burnett, chief 
train despatcher at Little Rock, succeeds Mr. Gilhoula. 


Robert Rice, who has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Iowa district of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
office at Burlington, lowa, as has been announced in these col- 
umns, was born at 
Galesburg, Ill. in 1874. 
He graduated from Knox 
College at Galesburg in 
1896, and did two years’ 
post-graduate work at 
Harvard University. Mr. 
Rice began railway work 
as a section laborer on 
the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy in 1898, and 
he has been in continu- 
ous service on that road. 
He was consecutively 
section hand, section 
boss, extra gang fore- 
man, assistant road- 
master, roadmaster, 
trainmaster and assistant 
superintendent. Previous 
to July, 1905, he was as- 
sistant superintendent of 
the Galesburg division, 
and was then _trans- 
ferred to the Ottumwa 
division at Ottumwa, Iowa. A year later he was promoted to 
superintendent of the Hannibal division at Hannibal, Mo.; 
was transferred with the same title to the St. Joseph division 
at St. Joseph, Mo., in 1908, and to the Aurora division at 
Aurora, Ill, in January, 1912, from which office he has now 
been promoted to general superintendent of the Iowa district. 


Traffic Officers. 


George F. Hobart has been appointed soliciting freight agent 
of the Tennessee Central, with office at Atlanta, Ga. 





Robert Rice’ 
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L. S. Shuler, commercial agent of the Vandalia Railroad at 
East St. Louis, Ill.. having been assigned to other duties, that 
position has been abolished. 


James J. Livingston, traveling agent of the Chicago & North 
Western, in charge of Northern Illinois territory, at Chicago, 
has been appointed general agent, with office at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Walter J. Moore. chief clerk to Vice-President C. F. Daly, of 
the New York Central Lines, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the New York Central & Hudson River 
and the West Shore, with headquarters at New York. 


C. Bourne, Jr., agent of the Lackawanna Line at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been appointed agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding O. F. Spindler, resigned to accept service with 
another company. W. S. Nunnery succeeds Mr. Bourne. 


Samuel F. Miller, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Nebraska and Wyoming divisions of the Chicago & North West- 
ern at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed general freight agent 
of the entire system, with headquarters at Chicago, a new 
position. 


James W. Munn, chief clerk in the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Chicago & North Western at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger and ticket agent, with office 
at Chicago. Mr. Munn began railway work in 1880 as clerk in 
the local freight office of the Chicago & North Western at 
Boone, Iowa, and a year later he was transferred to the local 
freight office at Council Bluffs, Iowa. For five years from 1885 
he was.clerk in the office of the general agent at Omaha, and 
was then made chief clerk in the general passenger department 
of the Fremont, Elkhorn &.Miésouri Valley, now part of the 
Northwestern System. In 4903 Mr. Munn was appointed chief 
clerk in the general pasSeriger department of the Chicago & 
North Western at Chicago, from which office he has now been 
promoted. 


J. N. Githens, who has been appointed freight traffic manager 
of the Missouri Pacifig-Iron Mountain system, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo., as has been announced in these columns, was born 
on a farm near Fellowship, N. J. He studied stenography while 
employed with a wholesale commission house in Philadelphia 
in 1888, and began railway work on the Illinois Central as sec- 
retary to the assistant freight traffic manager. He was sub- 
sequently made secretary to the traffic manager, and on June 1, 
1900, was appointed assistant commercial agent at Chicago. On 
April 1, 1906, he went with the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
system as general agent at Chicago, and in December of the 
following year was made general freight agent of the same sys- 
tem, in charge of solicitation, supervision of outside agencies 
and interchange of traffic with connecting lines, from which po- 
sition he was promoted, effective September 1, to freight traffic 
manager as above noted. 


J. B. Trimble, general agent in the freight department of the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed assistant general freight agent, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo., in charge of the solicitation of freight traffic, includ- 
ing the supervision of soliciting agencies and interchange with 
connecting lines. Mr. Trimble will report to the freight traffic 
manager. L. D. Knowles, general agent at Denver, Colo., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Trimble at Pittsburgh; and R. M. McWilliams, com- 
mercial agent at Cairo, Ill., succeeds Mr. Knowles. R. B. Wil- 
son, traveling freight agent at Minneapolis, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed commercial freight agent, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, a new position. R. R. Trimble, commercial freight agent 
at Joplin, Mo., has been appointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y., and N. A. Beach succeeds Mr. Trim- 
ble at Joplin. A. L. Trowbridge has been appointed commercial 
agent, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., a new position. 


Incident to the separation of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
from the same management as the Chicago & Alton, the follow- 
ing officers, who have had jurisdiction over both roads, have 
been appointed to the positions designated on the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western: Charles E. Rose, chief clerk in the passenger 
department, has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent, with office at Chicago; J. W. Graham, assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago, retains that position with the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western at Toledo; R. L. Dore, assistant general 

























freight agent at Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at St. Louis. J. E. Rheiner, 
commercial agent at Toledo, Ohio, has been transferred to De- 
troit, Mich.; C. J. Wiffin, contracting freight agent at Chicago, 
has been appointed commercial agent, with office at Chicago; 
A. A. Reinhardt, traveling freight agent at New Orleans, has 
been appointed commercial agent, with office at New Orleans, 
and Frank O’Brien, traveling passenger agent at St. Louis, has 
been appointed general agent, with headquarters at St. Louis. 


Herbert A. Hinshaw, whose appointment as general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific, with office at Portland, Ore., has 
been announced in these columns, was born at Winchester, Ind., 
on September 3, 1872. 
He attended the public 
schools and also normal 
school in Kansas. Mr. 
Hinshaw began railway 
work in March, 1890, 
with the Southern Pa- 
cific. He was agent at 
various places for a 
number of years, and 
was appointed traveling 
freight agent in May, 
1906, retaining that title 
until September 1, 1911. 
He was then made as- 
sistant general manager 
of the Salem, Falls City 
& Western, with office at 
Dallas, Ore., which office 
he held until August 1, 
1912, the date of his re- 
c.nt appointment to 
general freight agent 
of the Southern 
Pacific. 





H. A. Hinshaw. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


J: A. Clough has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Southwestern Railway, with headquarters at Archer City, Tex. 


S. J. Wagar has been appointed chemist and engineer of tests 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
Du Bois, Pa., succeeding H. B. Burnham, resigned. 


D. E. Pendleton has been appointed roadmaster of the 
Houston & Texas Central, with headquarters at Hempstead, 
Tex., succeeding A. G. Ackeroyd, roadmaster at Mexia. 


James W. Waber has been appointed engineer in charge of 
construction of the St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line of the 
Rock Island Lines, with office at Carlisle, Iowa, succeeding 
W. C. Beach, deceased. 


J. W. Stone, assistant engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed acting division engineer 
of the Philadelphia Terminal division, succeeding W. T. Covert, 
granted leave of absence. 


J. W. Brewer, master mechanic of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Mount Clare, Baltimore, Md., has been appointed superintendent 
of shops, with headquarters at Mount Clare, in charge of loco- 
motive work at that point. 


George C. Cleveland, assistant chief engineer of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern at Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, with office at Cleveland, succeeding 
Samuel Rockwell, whose appointment as consulting engineer 
has been announced in these columns. 


M. Larkin, roadmaster of the Second Washington district of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, at 
Colfax. Wash., has been appointed roadmaster of the Third 
Washington district, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., suc- 
ceeding T. Keaveny, transferred; J. L. Twyman succeeds Mr. 
Larkin. 

S. J. Dillon, master mechanic of the Trenton Terminal di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Camden, N. J., has been 
appointed master mechanic of the West Jersey & Seashore and 
the Camden Terminal! division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with headquarters at Camden, N. J., succeeding F. G. Grim- 
shaw, promoted. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas is in the market for 50 
Mikado locomotives. 


Tue NEvADA TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY, Palisade, Nev., is in 
the market for one second-hand consolidation locomotive, or ten- 
wheel locomotive. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL has ordered 5 consolidation locomotives 
from the Montreal Locomotive Works. These locomotives will 
be equipped with superheaters; will have 22% in. x 28 in. cyl- 
inders, 56 in. driving wheels, and in working order will weigh 
200,000 Ibs. 


THE CENTRAL oF New Jersey has ordered 3 eight-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. The 
cylinders will be 24 in. x 30 in.; the diameter of the driving 
wheels will be 55 in., and the total weight in working order will 
be 227,000 Ibs. 


THE VIRGINIAN has ordered 2 Mallet (2-8-8-2) locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. These locomotives 
will be equipped with superheaters; will have 28 in. and 44 in. x 
32 in. cylinders, 56 in. driving wheels, and in working order will 


weigh 540,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Oulo is in the market for 400 
box cars. 


Tue Atcuison, TorpeKA & Santa FE is figuring on from 25 to 
50 ore cars. 


Tue Missourr & NortH ARKANSAS is in the market for 3 stee} 
baggage and mail cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QuINCy is said to have ordered 
1,000 gondola cars. This item has not been confirmed. 


THe PirrspurGH, SHAwMUT & NorTHERN has ordered 250 
hopper cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN is figuring on 80,000 tons of 
rails. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKkee & St. Pavt is figuring on 50,000 
tons of rails. 


Tue Boston Exevatep has ordered 2,000 tons of structural 
steel from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue BurtincTon, CepaR Rapips & NorTHERN has ordered 5,000 
tons of rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—September opened with con- 
tinued good buying. Although shipments in August were heavier 
than in July, it is estimated that the orders for new business ex- 
ceeded shipments by about 10 per cent. This means that the un- 
filled tonnage of the steel corporation on August 31 will show a 
considerable increase over that of the previous month. Prices 
are firm, but it is believed that there will be some increases if the 
orders continue to come in at the present rate. The mills are as 
busy, if not busier, than they have been at any time during the 
past three years, and the fulfillment of contracts is even more 
deferred now than it was during July, although the shipments 
are larger. 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 





Tue Cuicaco & Atton has asked prices on a large list of shop 
tools. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKee & St. Paut has asked prices.on a 
large list of shop tools. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Keith Car Company, Chicago, has increased its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 


The Halcomb Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has opened a 
sales office at 95 Liberty street, New York, in charge of F. W. 
Ross. 





Henry C. King, treasurer of the American Safety Tread Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., has been made president and general man- 
ager of that company, succeeding William S. Lamson, who died 
at his home in Lowell on August 16. 


Olin, Giberson & Hilands, Inc., eastern selling agents for the 
Sligo Iron & Steel Company, Connellsville, Pa., maker of iron 
bars for bolts; the Keystone Tube Works, Inc., Uniontown, Pa., 
maker of light gage tubes; and for the Central ‘Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., maker of conduits and pipes, have moved their 
offices from 2 Rector street, New York, to 30 Church street. 


The Hall Railway Signal Company, New York, was incor- 
porated in Maine on August 30 with $2,250,000 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock ($1,000,000 of which will be held in re- 
serve for conversion purposes), and $3,000,000 common stock. 
This company has bought the business and assets, with the ex- 
ception of the franchise, of the Hall Signal Company, under the 
reorganization plan mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of 
July 12, page 79. It has issued $1,000,000 6 per cent. sinking 
fund, 20-year, debenture bonds, which are convertible into pre- 
ferred stock; and $250,000 first mortgage bonds. Through the 
sale of the bonds and preferred stock the company has obtained 
sufficient capital to enlarge its factory at Garwood, N. J. These 
enlargements will enable the plant not only to increase its output 
of block signals and signal appliances, but also to make me- 
chanical and electric interlocking. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Untoapers.—The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, New 
York, has published an attractive booklet on its unloaders for 
discharging dirt, ballast, rock, or ore. These unloaders are de- 
scribed in detail, and the economy of their operation is pointed 
out. The booklet contains many excellent photographs of the 
unloaders in operation. 


LusricaTtors.—The Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has published catalog No. 35, illustrating and describing 
all the company’s products, including Detroit locomotive lubri- 
cators, force feed oilers, oil cups, air cocks, water gages, radia- 
tor valves, etc. Diagrams are included which will be found con- 
venient in ordering parts. 


Maximum Watt DeMANp InpicaTors.—The General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has published bulletin No. A4002 
on its Polyphase Maximum Watt Indicators, Type W. The in- 
strument is suitable for recording the maximum load of alter- 
nating current circuits, irrespective of the power-factor and 
voltage fluctuations. This bulletin supersedes the company’s 
previous bulletin on this subject. 


Mosite & Oun1o.—The land and industrial department of this 
company has published a small booklet entitled A Fertile 
Region, describing the territory along the Mobile & Ohio and 
the Southern Railway in Mississippi. The information given 
in this booklet will be found interesting by homeseekers, manu- 
facturers and investors, as its accounts of the industries, oppor- 
tunities and advantages of this region are concise and con- 
vincing. 





AUSTRALIAN RatLway ComPLeTeD.—The Port Alma Railway, 
Queensland, was opened to traffic on May 22 and the official open- 
ing took place in the first week of June. 


New STATION For Lyons, FRANCE.—The question of a central 
railway station in Lyons, France, has been discussed for a long 
time. It has been proposed, instead of building a new central 
station in a different part of the town, to rebuild the present 
station to enable it to accommodate a larger number of tracks. 
It is believed that the building will cost about $12,000,000. 
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New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Boyne City, Gaytorp & ALPENA.—This company now operates 
a main line from Boyne City, Mich., southeast to Gaylord, 27 
miles, and a number of branch lines, in all about 100 miles. Ac- 
cording to press reports, plans have been made for an extension 
from Gaylord east to Alpena, about 60 miles. W. H. White, 
president and general manager, Boyne City. 


Cuicaco, MitwAuKEE & St. Paut—A contract has been let 
to Morris, Shepard & Dougherty for second track work from 
Glencoe to Bird Island, Minn., 3714 miles. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN ILLINo1s Traction.—Incorporated in II- 
linois with $200,000 capital, and office at Canton, Ill. The plans 
call for building from Pekin, I1l., north to Peoria, thence west 
through the counties of Peoria, Fulton, McDonough and Han- 
cock to Hamilton, thence crossing the Mississippi river to 
Keokuk, Iowa, about 100 miles. J. T. Adams, Columbus, Ohio; 
C. P. Williams, Chicago; A. L. Ralston, Grove City, Ohio; W. R. 
Curran, Pekin, Ill.; and L. M. Ash, Canton, IIl., are directors. 


FREDERICK & Brunswick (Electric).—See Frederick Railroad. 


FREDERICK RarLroap (Electric) —An officer writes that under 
the name of the Frederick & Brunswick, work is now under way 
on a nine-mile extension from Jefferson, Md., west to Peters- 
ville, thence south to Brunswick. A contract for work on one 
mile in Brunswick has been given to Charles H. Klipp. O. B. 
Coblentz, chief engineer, Frederick. 


Jackson & EAsTERN.—Application has been made for a2 
charter in Mississippi to build from Jackson, Miss., northeast 
to Union, about 65 miles. S. A. Neville, J. A. Perdue, Merid- 
ian, are incorporators. 


LovuIsIANA RatLway & NAvIGATION CoMPANY.—See an item 
under Railway Financial News. 


MassascHuseTts Roaps.—Preliminary surveys are being 
made for the directors of the port of Boston, Mass., to deter- 
mine whether it is possible to build a belt line around the con- 
gested section of Boston, to connect up the various railway 
lines now entering the city. Hugh Bancroft is chairman, and 
Frank W. Hodgdon, chief engineer, J. B. Russell, first as- 
sistant engineer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie.—An officer 
writes that a contract has been given to Fred Baxter, Superior, 
Wis., to build a three-mile extension of a mining spur to the 
mines on the Cuyuna range, Minn. C. N. Kalk, principal as- 
sistant and signal engineer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Announcement is made by President 
Elliott that the line between Seattle, Wash., and Sumas, on the 
Canadian border, 126 miles, will be rebuilt next year with better 
grades, reduced curves and heavier rails. Several steel bridges 
have been built by agreement with the Canadian Pacific for trains 
to enter Tacoma and Seattle over the line. The double tracking 
of the Tacoma-Portland line will be finished in October. The 
Tacoma-Tenino line will not be completed for about 18 months. 
(Apl. 12, p. 872.) 


OrANGE & NorTHEASTERN.—Incorporated in Texas, with $100,- 
000 capital and headquarters at Orange, Tex. The plans call for 
building from White City, San Augustine county, Tex., east 
through Sabine and Newton counties to Burkeville, thence to a 
point on the Sabine river; also for building a 14-mile line from 
Orange to Nibletts Bluff, La., a total of about 126 miles. The 
incorporators include E. Kennedy, C. Shaw and J. C. Simmons, 
Houston; F. H. Farwell, G. E. Holland, J. B. Sargent and G. M. 
Sells, Orange. ; 


QuanaAH, Acme & Paciric.—According to press reports, con- 
tracts were to be let, on September 3, to build a 40-mile extension 
from Paducah, Tex., west. The plans call for building west via 
Roswell, N. Mex., to El Paso, Tex. John A. Knox, chief engi- 
neer, Quanah. (August 16, p. 329). 


RALEIGH, CHARLOTTE & SoUTHERN.—An officer writes that work 
is now under way from Varina, N. C., west to Colon, about 23 
miles, to connect the Raleigh & Southport division with the Dur- 
ham & Charlotte. Lane Brothers Company, Raleigh, N. C., have 
the contract. The company has no information at this time to 
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give out in reference to the reports that an extension is to be 
built from Troy, or Mount Gilead to Charlotte. F. L. Nicholson, 
chief engineer, Norfolk. (May 10, p. 1079.) 


Sano Sprincs RarLway—An officer writes that the plans call 
for building from Tulsa, Okla., northeast via Owasso and Col- 
linsville to Nowata, about 45 miles. The maximum grades will 
be 0.8 per cent., and maximum curves 3 deg. There will be two 
steel bridges, each 100 ft. long. The company proposes to use 
both steam and electricity for the motive power. Charles Pahe, 
president; W. H. Hendren, chief engineer, Tulsa. 


Twin Mountain & Potomac.—An officer writes that work 
is now under way from Keyser, W. Va., southeast to Burling- 
ton and Twin Mountain, 26%4 miles. Grading has been fin- 
ished on 22% miles and track laid on 16 miles. There will be 
one 90-ft. steel bridge and one 60-ft. span. The company ex- 
pects to have the entire line in operation by October 15, and 
to develop a traffic in lumber, fruit and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise. H. L. Heintzelman, president, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
E. A. Russell, general manager, Keyser. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


ALpany, Ga.—An officer of the Central of Georgia writes that 
contracts were to be opened about September 3, for putting up 
a union station, to be built at Albany by the Albany Passenger 
Terminal Company. The building is to be one story high, 40 
ft. wide, with a wing, and 224 ft. long. It will be of brick con- 
struction, with clay tile roof, and will have concrete floors and 
platforms. There will also be some covered sheds. The im- 
provements, including some grading work, will cost about 
$70,000. The station will be used by the Central of Georgia, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Georgia 
Southwestern & Gulf. 


Bayonne, N. J.—Application for riparian rights at the foot of 
East Forty-ninth street, Bayonne, has been made by the Bush 
Terminal Company, of Brooklyn. The application asks for 2,500 
ft. of shore front, and if the price fixed by the authorities is 
satisfactory, a terminal plant will be put up about four times 
as large as the one in Brooklyn, which consists of a system of 
warehouses and factory buildings, space in which is leased to 
various manufacturing concerns. 


Burrato, N. Y.—After many months of negotiations, the 
Buffalo grade crossing commission has come to an agreement 
with the Erie for the abolition of nine grade crossings along the 
Erie’s belt line. Subways are to be built under the tracks. The 
cost of the work will be about $1,000,000. Bids will be asked 
for at once by the commission for the grade elimination work 
at Delaware avenue, and for the crossing at Main street. 


Huntsvitte, ALa—The Southern Railway will let a contract 
soon for remodeling the passenger station at Huntsville. The 
building will be of brick construction with slate roof. A new 
frame baggage room will be constructed 50 ft. east of the pas- 
senger station. 


Lamperts Point, Va—In connection with the enlargement of 
the yard at Lamberts Point a new roundhouse and shop build- 
ings are to be put up. Contracts for the new structures have 
been let to John P. Pettyjohn & Company, Lynchburg, Va., and 
work is now under way. 


LouisviLLe, Ky.—Plans providing for spending $1,800,000 on 
new freight terminals, at Nashville, have been approved by the 
directors of the Louisville & Nashville. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—According to press reports, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha is filling in land on which a 
roundhouse, machine shop and other buildings will be put up on 
the river bank north of the Minneapolis union station. 


Satem, Va—An officer of the Roanoke Railway & Electric 
Company writes that a contract has been given to Rhodes & 
Wade, Roanoke, Va., for putting up a combined office building, 
passenger and freight station at Salem, to be of brick construc- 
tion, two stories high, 20 ft. x 60 ft. The cost of the building 
will be $6,000. 


Tutsa, Oxta.—See Sand Springs Railway under Railway 
Construction. 
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ARGENTINE CENTRAL.—This 16-mile road has been sold at Sheriff’s 
sale to William J. Rogers for $20,002. The former sale on June 
15 for $20,000 had been set aside. This road runs from Silver 
Plume, Col., to the summit of Mt. McClellan. 


AtcHison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The stockholders are to vote on 
the following questions on October 24: 

The sale to the Southern Pacific of the stock and indebted- 
ness of the Sonora Railway and the New Mexico & Arizona. 

The acquisition of the stock and indebtedness of the Cali- 
fornia, Arizona & Santa Fe and the Dodge City & Cimarron 
Valley; of the stock and bonds of the Verde Valley Railway, 
and of the railway and physical property of the Eastern Rail- 
way of New Mexico. : 

The mortgage made between the A. T. & S. F. of the first 
part, the California, Arizona & Santa Fe of the second part 
and the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, trustee, of 
the third part, dated March 1, 1912. 

The two leases, each dated March 1, 1912, executed to the 
A. T. & S. F. company by the California, Arizona & Santa Fe, 
one leasing to the A. T. & S. F. the line extending from 
Needles, Cal., to Mojave, and the other all other lines of the 
California, Arizona & Santa Fe. 

The execution on behalf of the A. T. & S. F. of the lease 
dated January 1, 1912, made by the Southern Pacific to the 
California, Arizona & Santa Fe, of the line extending from 
Mojave, Cal., to Bakersfield, and of the instrument dated 
January 1, 1912, whereby the California, Arizona & Santa Fe 
has transferred its rights under said lease for the time therein 
provided for to the A. T. & S. F. 

The acquisition of the stock and indebtedness of the Sunset 
Western, the Sunset Railroad and the Sunset Railway; the 
last named is a consolidation of the first two companies. 


Eacries Mere.—This newly reorganized company has authorized a 
mortgage securing $100,000 30-year 5 per cent. bonds. There 
is $50,000 stock authorized. 


LANCASTER, Oxrorp & SouTHERN.—F. R. Williams has bought 
this road for $52,000 from the bondholders’ committee, which 
purchased the road at foreclosure sale for $50,000. The sale 
will have to be confirmed by the court. 


LoutstaNA Rattway & NavicATion Company.—This company 
has appealed to the United States Supreme Court from the 
decision of the Louisiana Supreme Court which held invalid a 
contract made between the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company and the city of New Orleans by which the city was 
to build, helped by contributions from the railways, a five-mile 
belt line around the city. 


LoutsviILLE & NASHVILLE.—The directors have voted to increase 
the capital stock from $60,000,000 to $72,000,000 (20 per cent.), 
and the approval of the stockholders will be asked at the annual 
meeting October 2. The $12,000,000 stock is to be offered at 
par to stockholders pro rata. The Louisville & Nashville stock 
was selling on Wednesday of this week in the neighborhood 
of 162. 


Rock Istanp SouTHERN.—Lewis Brothers & Company, Boston, 
Mass., are offering $500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 
1908-1947 at a price to yield over 5 per cent. Of the total 
$2,500,000 authorized there are $2,282,000 outstanding. The 
bonds are a first lien on 45 miles of road; on the electric equip- 
ment of 20 miles of a leased line, and on about 200 acres of coal 
lands, power house, equipment, etc. The Rock Island Southern 
runs from Monmouth, IIl., north 31 miles to a connection with 
a branch line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, which it 
leases, and so gets to Rock Island, Davenport and Moline. 
The road is electrified. 





GRAFT ON THE SIBERIAN RatLway.—There was recently an 
official investigation of the conduct of officers and employees 
of the Siberian Railway, which inculpated a very large number 
of persons. So many had incurred the penalty of dismissal 
from the service that the ministry of transportation asked that 
this penalty be not enforced generally, lest not enough men be 
left to work the road! 


